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EDITORIAL 


alties in the world of art by the death of some most 

valuable journals. O/d Master Drawings, Oriental 
Art, and now the American Magazine of Art, to mention only those published 
in our own language, have succumbed to twin evils we all know so well— 
horrifying printing costs, and the disruption of the international exchange 
which has cut the ancient commonwealth of scholarship and taste into frag- 
ments separated by currency barricades. This loss is tragic because ours is a 
period rich in brilliant scholarship, rich in promising younger talents, who 
could make our times useful and productive. 

One must meet these losses as one must the death of friends cut off with 
their work undone. It is useless to grieve—one can only try to work a little 
harder and better. It is in this spirit that we have undertaken a number of 
changes, or rather enlargements, of our own journal which will, we hope, 
be useful. 

We propose to begin in the next issue a section of brief articles on unpub- 
lished drawings, old and modern. We realize that no one can fill the gap 
left by the disappearance of Old Master Drawings, which in its short life was 
one of the most stimulating and productive efforts of modern scholarship. But 
we shall endeavor to keep some studies going forward during its suspension. 

One of the defects of American journals of art has been a lack of attention 
to the decorative arts, which deserve, we believe, the same thoughtful study 
as do painting and sculpture. We shall welcome contributions in this field, 
and shall endeavor to give it steady attention. 

The checklist of works of art acquired by the museums of this continent 
assumes better form in this issue. Its announcement has met with general inter- 
est and satisfaction. The public museums of this vast continent are building 
up a great wealth of art for us to enjoy. But who knows what it is? Or can 
keep track of its growth? No one needs to be convinced of the value of listing 
together all acquisitions, of more than local importance, of our public collec- 
tions of art. We propose to continue this and will welcome suggestions for 
its improvement. 

Finally, the aim of this magazine is to promote the humane scholarship 


|: THESE PAST YEARS we have suffered grave casu- 
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of art. Its purpose is to be a source of authoritative information for students, 
collectors, connoisseurs and lovers of the arts. We have asked a number of 
the most active producing scholars at work in America to assist us as a Con- 
sultative Committee, and have the honor of announcing as members of that 


committee: 


GERARD BRETT 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 


JosePpH Downs 
The Henry Francis DuPont 
Winterthur Museum 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 
Smith College Museum of Art 


EDWIN J. HiPKIss 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


A. Hyatr MAyYor 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 


WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 


JAKOB ROSENBERG 
Fogg Art Museum 


MARVIN C. Ross 
Los Angeles County Museum 


HENRY PRESTON ROSSITER 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Fogg Art Museum 


Car. O. SCHNIEWIND 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


LAURENCE SICKMAN 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


WOLFGANG STECHOW 
Oberlin College 


JOHN STEEGMAN 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


Otto WITTMAN, Jr. 
The Toledo Museum of Art 


What is the meaning for our generation and world of the free, noble play 
of human imagination and skill that we call the arts? The answer to this ques- 
tion, with the help of our Consultative Committee, will be the theme of The 
Art Quarterly. 
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THE RELIEF FROM AVERSA 


By W.R. VALENTINER 


HE great “barbaric” relief of the ninth century from Aversa (Figs. 1 and 

2) was exhibited for the first time at Naples in 1950 in the Exhibition of 

Campanian Sculptures before it made its international reputation in the 
Italian medieval exhibition in Paris last summer. F. Bologna remarks rightly’ 
that the problems of the period to which this relief belongs (he calls it “quasi 
un Picasso medievale,” stressing the violence of its expression) need a revision, 
making some suggestions to which I would like to add other observations 
made during the Paris exhibition. 

In Paris,* exhibited next to the Aversa relief, was one with wild-looking 
beasts, a bull and a lion confronted, from Cimitile (Fig. 5), and another with 
Biblical subjects from the altar of the Duke Ratchis at S. Martino at Cividale— 
it was, of course, impossible to show for comparison either the astonishing 
relief with the symbols of the four evangelists (Fig. 9), built into the Sigwald 
altar in the Cathedral of the same city, or such panels as the one by Master 
Ursus from Ferentillo in Umbria. This group of sculptures, to which a small 
number of similar ones assembled in an excellent study by Nicolette Gray 
may be added,* shows a figural style with striking expressionistic tendencies, 
appealing especially to our modern conception. Obviously they were created 
by artists who lived under pressures similar to those we feel, harassed by wars 
and tortured by a constant fear of destruction, artists who were not interested 
in figural representation of “correct design” —for which reason they have been 
called crude, savage and decadent—but were so filled with violent emotions, 
under terribie strain, that ornament, animal and figural forms, became of like 
value to them as a means of expressing these emotions in every part of their 
compositions. Yet the representational factor in its original meaning is not 
quite eliminated. The animals represented in the reliefs of this period—from 
the seventh to the ninth century—are different from those of the earlier, less 
harassed periods of Italian Byzantine art: instead of tame animals like deer, 
lambs, doves, peacocks, we now find wild beasts, lions, bulls, griffins, sea 
serpents and dragons,‘ characteristic for a time filled with excessive fear of 
demons and monsters. 

If an earlier motif is copied, as in the case of the Atrani relief with two 
peacocks (Fig. 6) which goes back to a composition represented in a Byzantine 
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relief in S. Marco,’ it is transformed into the new conception expressing terror 
and ferocity. The peacocks, standing on small rocks in the Byzantine relief 
and spreading out their naturalistically designed wings, appear in the later 
relief like savage birds of prey holding in their claws, the one a human figure, 
the other a hare which is attacked from both sides by smaller birds. The design 
of the feathers has become more abstract; the plastic effect of the composition 
increased by turning the heads of the birds sideways against one another 
(instead of showing them in the same front view as their bodies as in the 
earlier relief) and by marking the depth in three clear-cut planes developed 
from the background to the front, like the leaves of an unfolded rose. Leaving 
aside this later relief, we find that the ornament in the group here described 
has become more metallic than in Byzantine art, ending frequently in energetic 
spiral scrolls (like the mane of the lion in Fig. 5) or sharp scythes (as the 
wings of the dragon in Fig. 1), which points to an influence of metal art as 
seen in northern, Germanic weapons and clasps. We feel here again a relation 
to modern art: painters as well as sculptors (for instance Sutherland or 
Roczak)* express the fears of modern man by adding to their compositions 
threatening points and knives with sharp points sticking out in all directions. 

The period to which this early art belongs is a section of the vast epoch 
of the migration of peoples, or the “barbaric” ages. It coincides in Italy with 
the rule of the Langobards, who conquered Italy about the middle of the sixth 
century and were defeated by the Franks at the end of the eighth, but held out 
in certain parts of Italy, mainly in the South in the large duchy of Benevento, 
until the middle of the eleventh century. Aversa and Cimitile belonged to 
their realm when the reliefs here reproduced were executed, Aversa becoming 
one of the earliest Norman cities when, in 1030, Norman knights in the service 
of the Langobards revolted against their masters and captured the town. 
It is hardly accidental that the other prominent pieces of sculpture in this 
style were created in the residences of the Langobard dukes in North Italy, 
that is, in Cividale and Pavia, and in the duchy of Spoleto, where the relief of 
Ferentillo comes from. 

The attribution of this art to Langobard artists has been given up by most 
leading authorities. After some of the earlier German students (Stiickelberg, 
Haupt) went too far in attributing all so-called Lombard sculpture’ with inter- 
laced and knotted ornaments to Northern artists, Italian and later German 
scholars (Cattaneo, Vitztum, Haseloff) in opposing this view derived all motifs 
of this style from Near Eastern and late Roman sources, leaving nothing to 
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Fig. 3. Bone Clasp, 
Eighth (2) Century 
Poitiers, Archaeological Museum 


Fig. 4. Marble Relief 
from Pulpit, Twelfth 
Fig. 2. Marble Relief, Ninth Century Century 
Aversa Cathedral Sorrento, Museum 
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German tendencies. I believe this conception has gone too far in the other 
direction." 

No one can make us believe that a race which stayed for more than two 
hundred years (in some sections for four) in Italy before it was absorbed by 
another conquering race of kindred stock (the Langobards came from the 
lower Elbe and were related to the Anglo-Saxons and the Normans) can have 
left no impression whatsoever in the field of art in their new home. We are 
told that they were savages and had no art. Yet they possessed their own 
language, produced a law code independent of that of the Romans,’ and had 
a political and economic organization well qualified in peace and war. And 
if we consider what outstanding objects of the art of the metal worker, wood 
carver and goldsmith have come to light from their tombs, we may question 
whether by calling them “barbaric’’ we will not be judged some day as un- 
reasonable as we now deem the Renaissance writers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries from Ghiberti to Vasari who condemned Gothic art as barbaric. 

We know from the Edda and other early German poems how highly the 
art of the armorer and goldsmith was appreciated by the early Germans, and 
as arms and armor of the Langobards were different from those of the Romans, 
it is most likely that at least in the field of metal art they employed their own 
artists who came with them to Italy. The Langobard artists were, of course, 
not accustomed to work in marble when they came from the North. This may 
explain their preference for soft stones which could be treated like soft metal, 
and their adaptation of metal ornament and metal technique to stone sculpture. 

The fact that the Langobard law used in Italy stands nearest to Saxon, Anglo- 
Saxon and Scandinavian law,"° is proof that they preserved their culture and 
customs through centuries. We should, therefore, not be surprised to find a 
relationship between their art created on Italian soil and that of kindred races 
in the North. As an example we mention the relief with the symbols of the 
four evangelists from the Sigwald altar (Fig. 9). Not only does the sharpness 
of the design of the wings, which are more like fish fins, and the elasticity 
of the curled tail points, but more especially the proportion between heads 
and extremities of the animals and the human figures point to an artist accus- 
tomed to work in metal, in the latter instance to one who worked in gold and 
silver. Historians have been startled by these spider-like arms, finding no 
explanation in Italian art. We can find, however, the same type of figures 
with enormous pear-shaped heads and boneless little arms and hands on a gilt- 
silver dish found in Gundestrup (Denmark),"’ which is of uncertain date 
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(third century or later) but certainly of the migration period (Fig. 8). The 
eyes inlaid with dark glass paste correspond to the deeply caved-in black 
pupils of the figures in Lombard sculptures (among them the ivory diptych 
from Rambona in the Vatican), which give a strange, startling expression to 
the faces. The manner of filling the pupils with lead, used later by Romanesque 
sculptors until the time of Nicola Pisano, probably goes back to this primitive 
technique. 

It has been said that what these barbaric nations produced was only of the 
“industrial” type, and that they accomplished nothing in the field of higher 
arts. It is time to recognize the decorative arts of the Middle Ages, whether 
purely ornamental or representational, as on the same high level as the art 
of painting and sculpture of later epochs, and not to misjudge it from the 
point of view of the art of classical or Renaissance times, when only a realistic 
representation of the human figure was considered high art. 

Even so, it may be difficult to decide definitely whether the sculptures here 
described were actually executed by Langobard artists or by Italians after the 
indigenous population had amalgamated the foreign elements.’* But the essen- 
tial fact is that an exhausted and politically weak country was revived and 
fructified by the fresh impulses of Northern invaders as much as, at other 
times, or even at the same time, by influences of the Byzantines, the Arabs, 
and later the French. Only through this constant intermingling with foreign 
races has the creativeness of Italian art and its high level throughout the 
centuries been sustained. Regarding the Langobards in Italy we read in the 
Cambridge Mediaeval History: “Intermingling of the races must have begun 
from the first ...save in the highest classes mixed descent must have become 
the rule. .. yet, Germanic influence was strong.’”** 

There is testimony that at about the middle of the tenth century the Lombard 
element was considered the strongest in Italy, superior to the indigenous 
Italians, especially the Romans. When Bishop Liutprand of Cremona, a Lom- 
bard, visited the East Roman Emperor Nicephorus Phocas in Constantinople, 
he tells us that the Emperor said to him: “You are not Romans, but Lombards.” 
Whereupon the Bishop answered: “The word ‘Roman’ is for us—I mean Lom- 
bards, Saxons, Franks, Lorrainers, Bavarians, Swabians and Burgundians—a 
terrible affront meaning baseness and cowardice. That fratricide Romulus after 
whom the Romans are named, was a son of a whore. . . .””"* It is interesting to 
note that all the nations the Bishop mentions as Christians of the Western 


world are from the North of the Alps. 
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Fig. 6. Marble Relief, Eleventh Century 
Atrant 


Fig. 7. Marble Relief, Eighth-Ninth Century 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig. 9. Marble Relief from Sigwald Altar, Eighth Century 
Cividale 





One must grant that every individual motif in those sculptures, especially, 
for example, the interlaced ribbon ornaments, can be found also in the art 
of other cultures than Germanic, in Byzantine, Syrian and late Roman art. 
It is not the motif but the tenor of the composition which differs completely 
from Byzantine as well as from classical conception. Not to speak of the wild 
expression of animals and human figures, even the interlacings seem to have 
a different flow in sculptures from the parts of Italy where the Lombards ruled, 
than they have where the Italians preserved their independence: instead of 
harmony and symmetry in classical style there is asymmetry, not flowing evenly 
but with angular, jerky movements like the rhythm of a primitive dance. 

In some parts of the South of Italy the Byzantines and Arabs held the sea- 
coast, importing objects of a highly refined art from the Near East. It is not 
surprising that we occasionally find in the same monument elements of Byzan- 
tine and Arab style combined with Lombardic ones. This is the case in the 
monument (altar?) from which the Aversa sculptures come. The relief here 
(Fig. 2) has a companion piece on which a pattern from Oriental (Byzantine 
or Sassanian) textiles appears: two circles, one above the other, containing an 
elephant and two lions."* Yet our relief is decidedly Northern in subject and 
style. The fight of a horseman against a dragon is the subject of a Merovingian 
bone clasp in the Archaeological Museum of Poitiers (Fig. 3) , which A. Gold- 
schmidt dated in the eighth century.’* The composition is somewhat similar; 
in both instances the horseman is standing on a lower plane and fighting the 
dragon which is hovering above him. 

That stylistic development proceeds from a flat style, in the reliefs of the 
eighth to tenth century (to which the Aversa, Cimitile and Sorrento reliefs 
belong), to one of fuller, rounded and raised forms in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, has been shown convincingly by Volbach. We must, however, guard 
against the theory that it is an advancement or progress'’ because the later 
representations are more naturalistic and their designs of animal and human 
forms more “‘ariatomically correct.” In the light of this theory the earlier and 
more abstract compositions, like the Sorrento relief in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (Fig. 7) or that from Atrani (Fig. 6) (which Haseloff rightly speaks 
of as a magnificent piece of sculpture) , are called “very provincial adaptations 
of metropolitan prototypes, carved roughly to make a two-dimensional design” 
(Sheppard). From our point of view, these pre-Romanesque reliefs in the 
germinating stage of a new style, have an imaginative character, a primitive 
expressiveness, a searching quality in design and plastic form which appeal 
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to us even more eloquently than the creations of the developed Romanesque 
style. 

We may also question whether in these early reliefs a two-dimensional 
design was all the artist attempted, or whether he was not—like every good 
sculptor—interested to create some kind of depth movement so as to give life 
to his work. The plastic effect is as impressive as that accomplished by the 
more voluminous surface of reliefs of the later period; the methods followed 
were, however, different. 

In the Aversa relief (Fig. 2) the relief planes develop in a continuous 
movement from a lower section nearest the spectator to increasingly larger, 
more monumental forms at the top. It is as if a pack of cards were laid out 
on a table in such a way that the partly visible lowest card was at the bottom 
nearest to us, followed by other cards one on top of another, all only partly 
visibie, until the last card farthest away from us, but completely visible, was 
at the top. Through this scale-like pattern, objects which are actually farther 
away from us are brought to the front. We see here the beginning of the front 
plane relief which was one of the principles of medieval sculpture until 
Donatello;'* but what is later accomplished with full round figures is here 
attained by thin slabs one above another from the bottom to the top. 

In the Paris exhibition there could be seen, not far from the Aversa relief, 
a part of the balustrade from a pulpit formerly in the old cathedral at Sorrento 
and now in the museum of that city (Fig. 4). Although later than the Aversa 
relief, it shows the adaptation of the same methods to produce a feeling for 
movement and depth. We must imagine the relief placed at the side of the 
staircase in such a way that in going up the steps we follow the length of 
Jonah’s whale in its windings from tail to head. The up and forward motion 
of the monster moves with a similar scale-like shifting; and as in the earlier 
relief, increases the impression of plasticity and, at the same time, the terroriz- 
ing effect. Compared to the Aversa composition, the rhythm of movement is 
smoother and the winding curves are almost elegant in accordance with the 
advanced Romanesque style to which the relief belongs. This Sorrento relief 
differs from the Byzantine reliefs of a similar composition, which were used as 
a model, precisely in its tendency to develop some sort of depth movement. 
Characteristic of this is the design of the waves surrounding the whale, where 
fish appear and disappear in the water, thus creating the impression of a con- 
tinual back and forward movement of the background plane. 

Another manner of producing the feeling for depth by shifting slabs in a 
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composition of comparatively flat surfaces is followed in the remarkable relief 
in the Metropolitan Museum, which likewise seems to have come from the 
old cathedral at Sorrento.’ The composition is built up upon an inverted 
triangle whose center is in the middle of the lower border. The two arms of 
the triangle spread out to the upper right and left, formed by the forward- 
stepping front legs of the griffins and continued by the parallel lines of the 
wings nearest to us. In three planes the movement develops toward the depth 
like the wings in a theater, the first marked by the front plane of the animals’ 
bodies, the second by the front wing and the forward front leg, the third by 
the farther wings which form a criss-cross pattern in the background. The 
composition is further stylized by the geometric eagle heads of the griffins, 
whose outlines are perfect circles, corresponding to the round sacrificial vessel 
in the center. We refuse to believe that an abstract scheme so carefully worked 
out should be the result of a “provincial and retarded” style (Volbach), for 
which reason the relief has been dated in the tenth instead of the ninth 
century.” Such details, also, as the conventionalized wings with parallel 
feathers rolled up at the end in medallic scrolls, similar to the treatment of the 
lion’s mane in the Cimitile relief (Fig. 5), indicate an earlier date. 

The motifs of all these reliefs, of course, go back to Oriental sources. It is, 
however, important to stress the difference between the conception seen here 
and that of the original models. Whether they were executed by Langobards 
or by the indigenous Italians, they show clearly the Western inclination to 
develop plastic forms out of the flat surface decoration. The Eastern artist 
prefers a pattern with a rhythm evenly distributed in a two-dimensional 
design, exemplified by Oriental rugs which never have been successfully 
imitated in Western art. Even at the initial stage of his art, the Western 
artist developed from the flat pattern a depth movement with shifting planes 
from front to back and vice versa. This endeavor discloses the strong indi- 
vidual emotionalism of the Western people, in contrast to the passive and 
resigned philosophy of life of those in the East, as expressed in the art of 
their decoration. The Eastern conception based upon a thousand-year-old tra- 
dition contented itself with a beautiful and perfect linear composition on a 
flat surface, never producing any truly plastic sculpture in the European sense. 
This conception has, of course, as much esthetic validity as its opposite. But to 
us the awakening of the Western tendency, although it appears in works of 
primitive and rough character, is of special interest, for it represents the past 
of our own collective consciousness and is related to the ideas of our time. 
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To illustrate the contrasting point of view of East and West, we conclude 
with the reproduction of a relief of the mature twelfth century Apulian art 
from the pulpit of Troia Cathedral (Fig. 10). Here the Western plastic 
tendency has developed fuller, voluminous forms of more naturalistic char- 
acter in opposition to the Oriental scheme of a completely flat decoration, 
although we are still aware that the Romanesque style was originally based 
upon the Oriental idea. In this marvelous creation the bodies of the fighting 
animals bulge out of the front plane as if trying to destroy it, yet are held 
down as though by iron chains by the stems of plants crossing their bodies— 
a fight of opposing forces of a violence the like of which never occurs in pure 


Near Eastern art. 


1 In the excellent catalogue of the Neapolitan Exhibition compiled by F. Bologna and R. Causa, 1950, no. 1, 
>. 31. 

S Cotalogue, Trésors d'art du moyen dge en Italie, 1952, nos. 44-47. The unsettled opinion regarding this 
group of reliefs can be judged from the rather contradictory remarks of the catalogue. Under no. 44 we read 
“Tl s'agit d'une ceuvre capitale du style généralement nommé ‘longobard,’ mais qui n'est en réalité qu'une 
continuation tardive du langage populaire de l'art provincial ‘romain.’ "' To no. 47 the following explanatory 
note has been added: “Ce fragment et ceux exposés sous les nos, 44 et 45 [should read nos. 45 and 46} 
prouvent l'existence en Campanie d'un courant important de culture anticlassique et antibyzantine.”’ Yet, the 
relief from the Ratchis altar, no. 44, belongs to the same Lombardic art in a wider sense as the reliefs from 
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Cimitile (no. 45) and from Aversa (no. 47), the difference being only in subject and time, not in style 
The Aversa relief has been reproduced and described in connection with the Paris exhibition by A. M. Frank 
furter, Art News, Sept. 1952, p. 22 

’ Burlington Magazine, 1935, pp. 191-202. The author was the first one to characterize the fascinating artistic 
quality of sculptures of this style and to express the pleasure afforded by these representations to those inter 
ested in modern art. One wonders sometimes why other scholars devoted so much time to an art they thor 
oughly disliked because it did not measure up to their nineteenth century conception 

§ Haseloff, Pre-Romanesque Sculpture in laly, 1930, p. 43 

’ Reproduced in Haseloff, op. cit., pl. 70B. Although the Atrani relief may belong to a period as late as the 
eleventh century, it has been rightly included by Hascloff within the pre-Romanesque sculptures of the above 
described types 

® According to Dr. P. Wescher, the first modern artists to use this means of expression were Picasso in his 
Dinard period (1927) and the Spanish sculptor Gonzales 

7 It would be more correct to use the term “Langobard art” instead of “Lombard art’’ for the period of the 
conquest of Italy by the Langobards, so as to differentiate it from later Lombard art, but the use “Lombard 
art’ has become so general that it is vain to attempt a change of the term 

*% A return to the earlier opinions, but in modified form, can be observed in the excellent book by Harold 
Picton, Early German Art and its Origin, London, 1939; only after the present article was finished was I able 
to find the rare little book by the same author, a pupil of Strygowski, published in German: Die Lango 
bardische Kunst im Italie, 1931, in which views similar to those expressed here are stated. A significant 
contribution to the understanding of the early medieval style in relation to modern art and psychology is given 
by R. Hamann-MacLean: Frihe Kunst im Westfrainkischen Reich, 1939 

* The first law code of the Langobards, the edict of Rethari of 643—seventy-five years after the conquest of 
taly—is Germanic and exhibits no sign of Roman influence, according to J. B. Bury, “The Lombard Law’ 
in The Invasion of Europe by the Barbarians, 1928, pp. 273-291. The second by Bishop Liutprand, issued 
between 713 and 735, shows more influence of the Christian religion but is still independent from the 
Roman law 

10... M. Hartmann, “Italy under the Lombards,"’ Cambridge Mediaeval History, 1926, Il, 204 

11 FE. von Sydow, Die Kunst der Naturvilker und der Vorzeit, 1927, pls. 467-472 

12 Nicolette Gray (op. cit., p. 192) has listed the names of the artists mentioned on Lombard sculptures, the 
greatest number having Latin names (out of sixteen, three have Germanic names). But as the inscriptions are 
all in Latin, it is quite possible that some of the artists adopted Latin names, as even some of the Lombard 
kings did 

13 The shorter Cambridge Mediaeval History, 1952, 1, 221 

14 See A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, 1946, IV, 522. In spite of it Toynbee believes that there has been 
no substantial change in the racial “make-up” of the inhabitants of Italy through the Lombards. “Has any 

thing,’ he asks, “comparable [to what other parts of Italy produced} come out of Pavia, which was the capital 
of the Lombard Kingdom, or out of Spoleto and Benevento which were the seats of two autonomous Lombard 
duchies? If any racial conclusions are to be drawn from this geographic-historical evidence, we shall have to 
pronounce that the best Italian blood has been the blood which has remained free from a Lombard taint! 

(IV, 18). One can understand the great historian revolting against the absurd racial theories of the Nazi 
regime, but it is regrettable that he has no understanding whatsoever of Langobard art or of anything produced 
during the migration period, products which are for him nothing more than degenerate works of Roman art 

nor of the modern interest in primitive art (V. 480, ‘“Vulgarism and Barbarism in Art,” and elsewhere ). 

1S Reproduced by F. Volbach, Art Bulletin, 1942, p. 174, fig. 1 

16 A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinscul pturen Vol. I, no. 188. Volbach, op. cit., p. 173, is on the right track 
when he suggests in a footnote that the Aversa relief “might almost have been influenced by a North European 
carved bone casket 

'7 Carl D. Sheppard, Jr., Art Bulletin, Dec., 1950, p. 315 

18 See “Donatello and the Mediaeval Front Plane Relief’’ in my studies of Italian Renaissance Sculpture 

1950 

19 J. Rorimer, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, 1930, p. 98 

20M. Tozzi, Bolletino d'arte, XXV, 278, is in favor of a ninth century dating 





‘J ACOBINISM” AND THE FINE ARTS: 
THE REVOLUTIONARY CAREERS OF 
BOUQUIER, SERGENT AND DAVID 


By Davip L. Dowb 


to preserve their freedom of artistic expression while on the other they 

are under pressure to assume their “social responsibilities” by relating 
their work to contemporary events and ideologies. In certain circumstances 
they are being required to employ their art as propaganda, or even to engage 
in political activity. For artists, like other intellectuals, must choose between 
two courses of action: they may try to remain detached from the problems of 
their day or they may participate in them by trying to influence the thought 
and actions of their contemporaries. While it is still too early to judge the 
ultimate influence of current politics on the style and psychology of individual 
artists, we can perhaps attain some degree of insight into these problems by 
studying the experiences of artists during an earlier period of comparable 
crisis, namely the French Revolution of 1789. Moreover, this significant epoch 
coincided with the inception of the transition from “‘Neoclassicism” to “Roman- 
ticism” which marks the beginning of modern art. Certainly the art and artists 
of the Revolution merit more careful study than they have received thus far. 

During that implacable struggle between aristocracy and democracy, French 
artists faced the same dilemma as their twentieth century successors: how 
could they make their art socially effective in terms of the events and ideologies 
of their time and yet preserve the creative freedom of their artistic values. 
Moreover, those who chose the former course were called upon to embody 
in their work both a political ideology (i.e., revolutionary or “Jacobin” 
idealism) and an artistic style (i.e., Neoclassicism). Their attempts at resolv- 
ing these competing (and perhaps antithetical) loyalties present complex 
psychological and stylistic problems for art historians and aestheticians.’ 

An analysis of the art of the Revolution per se will not be attempted here. 
The purpose of this article is to achieve some understanding of the forces 
which produced it by examining the political atmosphere and ideological 
climate of the revolutionary situation and the personal experiences of certain 
artists who were actually “engaged” (to use the Existentialist terminology). 
Clues to the inner conflicts of Jacobin artists torn between a dominating ideol- 
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ogy and freedom of artistic expression will be sought in the political activities 
and recorded expressions of these artists. Such a study should help us to under- 
stand the analogous dilemma and torturing anxieties of contemporary artists. 

Ultimately this writer hopes to make a thorough study of the “engaged” 
artists of the Revolution. A detailed examination will have to be made of all 
the artists who participated in the politics of that time. The careers of Jacobin, 
Girondin, constitutional monarchist and ultra-royalist artists will all have to be 
investigated. For the moment only three artists, all Jacobins, will be examined 
here, namely Gabriel Bouquier, Sergent-Marceau and Jacques-Louis David. 

Significant contrasts and similarities are exhibited in the backgrounds, atti- 
tudes and experiences of these three men. The documentary evidence is suf- 
ficient to recreate a reasonably clear and accurate picture of their activities and 
inner struggles. These three Frenchmen were of middle class social origin, yet 
their cultural backgrounds and artistic reputations were quite different. Gabriel 
Bouquier, a Périgordin from the sleepy hill town of Terrasson, was a skillful 
dilettante whose romantic ruins and seascapes are virtually unknown today. 
Antoine-Frangois Sergent (called “Sergent-Marceau”) of Chartres, was a 
competent professional engraver who is now all but forgotten. Jacques-Louis 
David, a cosmopolitan Parisian, was the most famous painter of his generation 
and he still ranks as a great artist. Early converts to the ideal of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, they all became prominent in the powerful Jacobin Society 
and sat among the most radical Montagnard deputies in the National Conven- 
tion which ruled France during the most violent and crucial period of the 
struggle. Nevertheless, despite their common political opinions and experi- 
ences during the Terror, their ultimate personal reactions to the Revolution 
reveal dramatic contrasts. 

Eldest of the three was Bouquier, born November 12, 1739, in the shadow 
of a powerful abbey in Terrasson in the backward province of Périgord deep 
in Southwestern France.* The son of a prosperous official with strong church 
ties, he received his education from the Jesuits of near-by Brive. As artist and 
poet he was largely self-taught. Although he did not reach Paris until his 
twenty-sixth year he succeeded in spending almost five years off and on in the 
capital. There he reveled in the exhibitions, the salons, the studios and the 
cafés of the artists. When he returned to the monastic somnolence of Terrasson 
his frustrations were completed by the obstinate refusal of his father to allow 
him to marry the woman he loved. 

Sergent was born in the Cathedral city of Chartres, October 9, 1751.* His 
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impoverished father, a gunsmith, after giving him some formal education 
apprenticed him to an engraver at an early age. Nevertheless, the ambitious 
young artisan made the most of the limited cultural advantages of the town 
and became an habitué of intellectual circles. Sergent, too, fell in love, but 
the girl was forced by her father into an unhappy marriage with a man twice 
her age. Finally the frustrated lover went to Paris to study with Augustin de 
Saint-Aubin and to move in the artistic milieu frequented earlier by Bouquier. 

Unlike these two provincials, David was a native Parisian.* His social origin, 
however, like theirs, was middle class. His father was a well-to-do merchant 
turned official and his maternal uncles were successful architects. Born August 
30, 1748, on the Right Bank Quai de la Mégisserie, he lived most of his life 
within sight of the Pont Neuf, then the busiest part of the capital. He received 
his education, the traditional classical one, on the opposite bank of the Seine 
at the Collége de Quatre Nations, whose baroque elegance now houses the 
Institut de France. Later he studied in the Louvre as a pupil in the studio of 
Vien and in the drawing classes of the Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. 

Thus David had all the cultural and professional advantages which were 
offered to a young artist in the late eighteenth century by Paris, the artistic 
and intellectual capital of the world. Nevertheless, Bouquier and Sergent 
enjoyed for a time at least the enlightened and liberal atmosphere which 
characterized the Ville Lumiére during the generation preceding the Revolu- 
tion. Moreover, Bouquier and David studied in Italy. Rome in the eighteenth 
century was a kind of Mecca for aspiring artists. After 1750, in the international 
art colony which flourished there, was born the predominant style of the 
Revolution—Neoclassicism. The Parisian and the Périgordin seem to have 
known each other at Rome between 1774 and 1779.° Their student sketches 
show they were inspired by Italian Renaissance and Baroque painting and by 
the vestiges of ancient Rome." Their visits to the excavations at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii just south of Naples may have been almost simultaneous. The 
artistic idioms of the two young men were quite different, however. The 
neoclassicism of David, characterized by a highly personal vision, combined a 
powerful realism with a dramatic romanticism. Bouquier’s lesser talents found 
expression in sentimental marines, rugged landscapes and picturesque ruins 
in the manner of Vernet. 

Homeward bound to France in 1779, the Périgordin artist demonstrated his 
increasing skill in a series of vivid sketches of the graceful white-winged ships, 
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the mountainous coastline and the charming old seaports of the Mediterranean 
littoral.* Back in Terrasson Bouquier gave art lessons to the children of a local 
noble, the Marquis de Royére and decorated the walls of this aristocrat’s 
chateau. Evidently he continued to paint landscapes and marines but none of 
these canvases seem to have survived.’ In 1784, at the age of forty-five, despice 
the continued obduracy of his father, the artist was finally married—but not to 
the girl he had loved. Three years later he was appointed sub-delegate of the 
Intendance of Guienne and was elected corresponding member of the art 
academy of Bordeaux. 

Meanwhile the engraver Sergent continued to practice his craft with mod- 
erate success in his native city. Although Emira, the woman he loved, finally 
separated from her husband, her entry into a convent seemed to forebode 
eternal frustration of their romance. During this period he frequented the 
social gatherings of the Chartraine bourgeoisie, familiarized himself with the 
ideas of the philoso phes, and became a leader in the local Masonic lodge. Even 
in the provinces political and social reforms were anticipated and both Sergent 
and Bouquier seem to have believed that changes were overdue. 

Returning from Rome in 1780, David once more took up residence in 
bustling Paris. Provided with free quarters and a studio in the royal Louvre 
and elected to the venerable Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, the 
young artist rose rapidly to the top of his profession. He was strikingly success- 
ful at one Salon after another and within five years his Oath of the Horatii was 
recognized as the manifesto of a revolutionary style. Patronized by the govern- 
ment, David also won commissions from the wealthy bourgeoisie, the aristoc- 
racy, and even King Louis’ reactionary brother. Artistic success brought him 
social distinction as well, for by 1789 David was frequenting the town houses 
and country seats of the middle class intellectuals and liberal nobles, including 
the Duke of Orléans.’® Married since 1782 to an ugly but wealthy heiress, the 
rising artist was the father of four children. Nevertheless, by 1789 a marital crisis 
was in the offing.” 

With the coming of the Revolution David shared with Bouquier and Sergent 
the fervent enthusiasm which swept over France. This revolutionary spirit 
was characterized by a religious exaltation of the principles of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. For militants of the new dispensation these concepts were to be 
reflected in democratic reforms such as constitutional government and civil 
liberties, in legal and social equality and more equitable opportunities, in the 
brotherhood of mankind and the “sacred love of Ja patrie.” Like many of their 
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Vig. 1. A. F. SERGENT, The People Patroling the Streets of Paris 
with Torches on the Night of July 12, 1789 (acquatint) 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 





Fig. 2. GABRIEL BOUQUIER, Agua belle vero fontana Egeria 
Périgueux (Dordogne), Musée de Périgueux 


3, GABRIEL BOUQUIER, Landscape near Tivoli 


Périgueux (Dordogne), Musée de Périgueux 


Fig. 4. GABRIEL BOUQUIER, Seascape with a Ship and the 
Naples Waterfront 
Périgueux (Dordogne), Musée de Périgueux 





contemporaries the three artists believed that the Revolution had inaugurated 
a new and better day for humanity, for France, and for their profession. They 
demanded the overhauling of antiquated political, social and artistic institu- 
tions so as to make them conform to the new spirit of democracy. Moreover 
all three actively participated in the opening phases of the Revolution and 
affiliated themselves with the Jacobin Club at an early date. 

From the start Bouquier was a conspicuous participant in the revolutionary 
agitation in his native Terrasson. As early as 1787, at the time of the Assembly 
of Notables, he had denounced “ministerial despotism.” In 1789 he drew up 
the cahier de doléances of the Third Estate of the parish of Terrasson castigating 
the ancient abuses of Church, State and Nobility. Assuming the direction of the 
revolutionary movement at Terrasson he assailed the privilégiés of the region 
and acclaimed the principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity in a con- 
catenation of vigorous speeches, motions, reports, songs, poems and parodies. 
Bouquier showed himself as a particularly biting critic of “cloistered despot- 
ism,” as he referred to the religious orders. Prominent in local political and 
Jacobin circles in his own commune, the artist gradually achieved recognition 
as one of the leaders of the Revolution in the newly-created Department of 
the Dordogne.” 

In the meantime Sergent, also, had all but forsaken art in favor of direct 
political action. When the Revolution commenced, the engraver moved back 
to Paris and joined the Jacobin Club. Though he made some drawings of 
Revolutionary scenes in which he tried to capture the essence of the movement 
and to record its events,’* and directed several fétes nationales, most of his 
time was apparently devoted to politics. He became an elector, then president 
of his ward (Section de Mauconseil and later Section du Théatre Frangais), 
municipal officer, and finally police administrator for the radical Commune 
of Paris. In the latter capacity he played a significant role on August 10, 1792, 
when the Parisians, exasperated by the treason of the King and his Court and 
the threats of the Prussians and Austrians then invading France, stormed the 
royal palace and deposed their ruler. Then two weeks later, fearful of a mass 
prison delivery after they left for the front, a group of volunteers killed several 
thousand suspected counter-revolutionaries in the city jails of Paris. The police 
did not intervene, consequently Sergent’s reputation was tarnished for the rest 
of his life by a presumption of at least partial responsibility for the “September 
massacres.” In any case, this bloody episode signaled Sergent’s emergence as 
a prominent, even a notorious, figure in the politics of Revolutionary Paris."* 
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David, too, achieved political notoriety almost from the first. Already a 
familiar figure in the district where he had been born, reared and now resided, 
the painter was chosen elector of Paris and became prominent in the affairs 
of his ward, the strategically located Section du Louvre. However, unlike 
Bouquier and Sergent, he aspired to become the “Painter of the Revolution” 
rather than one of its political chiefs. As president of a group of dissident 
academicians who fought to reform the privileged, monopolistic and hier- 
archical Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, he won a reputation as 
leader of the democratic element among the artists. When internal pressure 
failed to liberalize the aristocratic Academy, he turned to the politicians of 
the Jacobin Club, the Paris Commune, and the National Assembly for help. 
In effect he found himself forced into political activity in order to obtain free- 
dom of exhibition, equality of opportunity, and fraternal solidarity for the 
non-privileged members of his profession. 

David felt a powerful compulsion to use his artistic gifts to immortalize 
the Revolution. “The Rubens of our century,” as David was called by the 
officials of the newly created Commune of Nantes, was invited to be the guest 
of that city and to paint the portrait of its patriotic mayor. He accepted this 
commission and stated during his visit: “I have made it my duty to yield 
to the noble invitations of patriotism and gratitude . . . in order to consecrate 
the history of the happiest and most wonderful of Revolutions by transmitting 
the memory of it to posterity.”"® David decided that the spirit of 1789 should 
be transmitted to posterity by a colossal painting of some great and character- 
istic scene of the Revolution. His opportunity came when he was commissioned 
to paint a life-size canvas of the Oath of the Tennis Court. Eventually David 
decided to produce a propaganda work to touch men’s hearts rather than an 
accurate document to guide future historians. However, the Jacobin painter’s 
original sketchbook for this picture, which the writer found and studied 
recently, shows a careful attention to the authenticity of the details of this 
historical event.’* In any case before the artist was able to do more than to 
trace the principal figures and to paint the heads and hands one sees on the 
enormous canvas which hangs today at Versailles, he was summoned to play 
a leading and indeed a fateful part in the politics of the Revolution. 

The revolutionary career of David became intimately associated with those 
of Bouquier and Sergent after the fall of the monarchy on August ro, 1792. 
That September all three were elected to the National Convention which was 
summoned to write a new constitution and to govern the Republic in the 
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interim. The artists chose to sit among the radical deputies known as “Mon- 
tagnards.” When the Convention tried Louis XVI for treason Bouquier, 
Sergent and David all voted for the immediate execution of the King. From 
that day onward there could be no turning back. They were irrevocably 
“engaged.” Their political destinies and their very lives were bound up with 
the fate of the Republic. 

They likewise shared with their colleagues the responsibility for the punitive 
and regulatory measures which were enacted to preserve the new regime. 
To the foreign war begun in April, 1792, to the implacable opposition of the 
former privilégiés, and to the ever-mounting economic crisis, there was added 
in the Spring of 1793 a fanatical peasant insurrection in the west, fanned by 
émigré nobles and refractory priests. Simultaneously a “federalist” revolt led 
by proscribed leaders of the Girondin clique of the Convention broke out at 
well scattered points. In the various factional struggles Bouquier, Sergent and 
David sided with the more moderate Montagnards associated with Robespierre. 
They fought with equal fervor against those who wanted to end the Revo- 
lution (the Dantonists) and those who wanted to carry it to extremes (the 
enragés and Hébertists). For them the so-called Reign of Terror was an 
indispensable program designed to intimidate everyone who might attempt to 
nullify the positive measures taken for the protection of the Republic from 
its enemies. All three introduced bills, made speeches, conducted debates, 
served on various special commissions and legislative committees, led deputa- 
tions to explain governmental policies to the people, and in general played 
their part in promoting the vital legislative and administrative activities of 
the Convention.** 

Notwithstanding their constant preoccupation with the political realities 
of their day, Bouquier, Sergent and David believed that they were preémi- 
nently responsible for the conservation and advancement of the French artistic 
tradition, and for the protection and stimulation of the freedom and welfare 
of their fellow artists. All of them served on the Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion and Sergent, in addition, was a member of the Committee of Inspectors 
in charge of the Tuileries palace and gardens. They used their positions of 
authority to secure the passage of legislation protecting art monuments from 
vandalism, providing subsidies for the fine arts, creating new republican 
artistic institutions, and applying the principles of liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity for the benefit of their fellow artists. 

Many artistic masterpieces would have been annihilated by sporadic popular 
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vandalism if not by organized destruction had the fine arts remained identi- 
fied with royalty, aristocracy and the Catholic Church. Some damage was, 
of course, inevitable: statues of the Kings were overturned by mob action 
after August 10; religious images were sometimes defaced or destroyed; coats- 
of-arms were effaced or mutilated; and some castles were razed or had their 
battlements thrown down. That so little actual destruction occurred was due 
to the actions of men like these three Jacobin artists. They saved many of the 
nation’s Most precious monuments, even those decorated with the hated symbols 
of absolutism, feudalism and Catholicism. Bouquier, for example, offered a 
plan for the restoration of the paintings in the royal collections; Sergent pro- 
tected Chartres Cathedral; and David insisted on the preservation of various 
specific art treasures.’* 

The artistic institutions of the old regime, however, were reformed or 
abolished. The monopolistic Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture was 
suppressed on the motion of David and it was replaced by a popular society 
of republican artists. Numerous valuable art collections, formerly the property 
of the Crown, aristocratic families and the Church, were taken over and 
opened to the public. David and Sergent created a great National Museum— 
the Musée du Louvre of today. Among the other republican institutions estab- 
lished with their help were the famous Museum of French Monuments under 
David's friend, Alexander Lenoir, the Fine Arts Section of the National Insti- 
tute, the National Higher School of Fine Arts and the National Jury of the 
Arts for judging the annual exhibition. 

The doctrines of the Revolutionaries were more than phrases: liberty and 
equality were effectively guaranteed to all French artists. Laws were passed by 
David and his colleagues to liberate the artists from the limitations and restric- 
tions of the monopolistic academic regime. Opportunities for public commis- 
sions were equalized on the basis of merit, judgment of the annual art salon 
was placed in the hands of a neutral jury, exhibitions were made free and 
open to all, and the artificial barriers and special privileges of the academic 
hierarchy were dissolved. In a sense then the Revolution actually aided art 
because of the initiative and courage of artists in politics. It was in this 
concrete fashion that Bouquier, Sergent and David expressed their personal 
conviction that the individual artist should have the right to express his creative 
abilities in complete freedom and democracy." 

Conversely, as militant Jacobins, the three painters had rather exalted views 
on the artist's obligations to the Republic. They believed that he could best 
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Fig. 5, 
J ACQUES-LOUIS DAVID, 
Landscape with the 
House of Raphael 
Los Angeles, Private 
Collection 


Fig. 6. JACQUES-LOUIS DAVID, Sketch of a classic statue in a 
museum in Rome and Study of an antique tripod 
in the Villa Bor ghe sé 
Los Angeles, Private Collection 


JACQUES-LOUIS DAVID, Wash drawing after a painting 
of a young Greek athlete and Sketch of an aged beggar 
and his dog 
Los Angeles, Private Collection 
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lig. 8. JACQUES-LOUIS DAVID, Portrait of a Revolutionary Leader (7?) 
New York Art Market 





fulfill his responsibilities by using his artistic abilities to explain, to glorify, 
and to popularize revolutionary ideology. Art was to be a propaganda weapon. 
Sergent and David carried out a succession of national festivals, decorative 
schemes, propaganda paintings and engravings, political caricatures, art con- 
tests and other projects for disseminating the principles of the Revolution. 
Bouquier wrote some undistinguished Jacobin songs and verses and collabo- 
rated on one of the most successful topical dramas of the Terror. This piece, 
produced at government expense, was a mediocre stage version of David's 
famous Festival of Unity of August 10, 1793.”° All three had a strong convic- 
tion that artists who used their talents to promote counter-revolution should 
be punished severely. They eyed with profound suspicion any of their fel- 
low craftsmen who did not coéperate in the art contests of the Republic. 
David publicly censured the sculptor Houdon for this at the Jacobin Society. 
In the same place he denounced that facile opportunist, the painter Boze. 
While masquerading as a Maratist, Boze had intrigued as intermediary 
between the Court and the Girondins at a crucial moment of the Revolution. 

Of major importance in the revolutionary careers of Bouquier, Sergent and 
David were the nightly sessions in the former library of the old Dominican 
Convent off Rue Saint-Honoré. The three artists were devoted members of the 
Jacobin Club from its earliest days. This powerful organization provided them 
with much of their political strength as well as their ideology and to it they 
devoted a large proportion of their energies. All three served as secretary at 
various times and David and Bouquier held the office of president. Though 
known as “fanatical Jacobins” the two painters showed a surprising moderation 
in the chair. Bouquier presided from December 16, 1793 to January 2, 1794, 
at the time of one of the periodic purges of the Club membership. On one 
occasion the Périgordin abandoned the chair to denounce an opponent, but 
for the most part he handled the meetings rather judiciously. The Parisian 
functioned from June 16 to July 18 during one of the worst phases of the 
crisis which endangered the Republic in 1793. Yet David showed great self- 
restraint and considerable sagacity during the stormy sessions of that troubled 
period.” 

Of the three it was David who was most closely associated with the levers 
of power during the so-called “Reign of Terror.” As a member of the Com- 
mittee of General Security”* he ranked with a dozen other top police officials 
at the very summit of the political hierarchy of the First Republic. This 
supreme national security organization, co-partner of the better known Com- 
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mittee of Public Safety, performed functions similar to those of the Cheka 
in the Russian Revolution. The central police authority, armed with sweeping 
powers, was informed and obeyed by a complicated network of agents and 
auxiliaries throughout France. Contrary to the traditional view, David was an 
active, responsible and conscientious member of the Committee. During this 
period of office (September 15, 1793 through July 26, 1794) he regularly 
attended its sessions except when his presence was required elsewhere by other 
official duties of a more urgent nature. In general he was an active participant 
in the daily business of the police authority and he signed almost as many 
decrees as Robespierre did during the same period. He appears to have enjoyed 
a position of relative importance within the Committee, for at one time he 
served as its president. 

As a member of this powerful security agency David's activities were quite 
varied. First of all he participated in the reorganization of the Committee in 
mid-September, 1793. Then the artist, as interrogator for the group, was sent 
to question particularly important persons, such as the members of the royal 
family, Danton, Maillard and Cecile Renault. Subsequently he was charged 
with the paramount security of the Region of Paris. He controlled the move- 
ments of hundreds of people, including his fellow deputies to the Convention, 
by affixing or refusing his signature on visas, passports and leaves of absence. 
In all David signed four hundred and six orders to question, search, detain, 
arrest, imprison, release, or turn over to the Revolutionary Tribunal for trial. 
All types of suspects were concerned in these decrees: ex-nobles, returned 
émigrés, royalist resistants, former Parlementaires, Farmers-general, recalcitrant 
clergy, rebellious Girondins, insubordinate officials, corrupt bureaucrats, graft- 
ing legislators, counterfeiters, war profiteers, and anti-revolutionary journalists, 
writers and printers. Contrary to the legends to that effect, there is no proof 
that David persecuted his professional rivals. Nor did the artist or his col- 
leagues use their extraordinary powers to get rich, to satisfy their private 
grudges, or to seize personal power of a dictatorial nature as they could have 
done. The civil rights of those suspected of political offences were better 
protected than under the old regime, and legal safeguards against the abuse 
of police powers were normally observed. One looks in vain for physical 
brutality, mental torture, cruel punishments, forced labor and wholesale exter- 
mination as a part of the secret police methods of the Reign of Terror. David, 
as a police administrator, steered a middle course which avoided both irre- 
sponsible time-serving and overzealous officiousness. The record shows that 
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the artist was a conscientious, unselfish and serious minded official but he does 
not appear to have been particularly influential as a formulator of basic policy. 

David's political adroitness, however, was open to considerable doubt. The 
crisis of Thermidor demonstrated the painter's lack of discernment and dex- 
terity in practical politics. On 5 Thermidor (July 23, 1794), at a joint session 
of the two governing Committees, David tried unsuccessfully to reconcile 
Robespierre with “the Incorruptible’s” opponents among the members. At the 
Jacobin Club three nights later, Robespierre announced that he might have 
to drink the hemlock, and the artist rushed to his defence. David, the painter 
of the death of Socrates, exclaimed, “I will drink it with you.” This emotional 
outburst was generous but imprudent: it made him a marked man in the eyes 
of those who were now determined to liquidate Robespierre. The following 
day, the fateful Ninth of Thermidor, David was absent from the stormy 
session of the Convention at which the Robespierrists were shouted down, 
arrested and finally outlawed. As a result he did not join Saint-Just and the 
others who followed “the Incorruptible” to the guillotine. David presented 
evidence indicating that he had been unable to attend the historic meeting 
because of illness. Years later the slippery Barére insisted that it was he who 
had saved the great artist by showing him a letter which seemed to link 
Robespierre with a British spy. David, he claimed, was nonplussed and con- 
sented to stay home awaiting further developments. Whatever the reason for 
the painter's absence from the fateful session, it saved his life.** 

However, David had been too conspicuous a member of Robespierre’s 
entourage to escape without molestation. A few days after the debacle he 
was denounced as a terrorist. While in prison awaiting a hearing, the artist 
composed an apology for and defence of his revolutionary career. This hith- 
erto unpublished document, which represents almost the only political testa- 
ment which we have of David, includes the following passages: ‘Since the 
beginning of the Revolution,” he said, “I have devoted all my feelings and all 
my affections to the cause of freedom.” It was his law of personal conduct 
“to forget friends, relatives, fortune, material considerations of all kinds to 
occupy myself exclusively with liberty and the Fatherland. Faithful to this. . . 
type of religious self-denial,” he continued, “I saw nothing but the cause of the 
People of whom I was desirous of being one of the most zealous defenders . . .” 
He explained his devotion to Robespierre by saying: “I always took as my 
models those men whom public opinion showed me were animated by the 
noblest passions which virtue inspires. . . . It was to the Fatherland and liberty 
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that I dedicated myself in his person. . . .” In conclusion he insisted that he had 
“never had other desires or other thoughts than to live and die for the cause 
of the People and of liberty.”** A little later he wrote that his accusers could 
“only reproach me with an exaltation of ideas which deluded me as to the 
character of a man whom many of my colleagues, more enlightened than I, 
regarded as the mariner’s compass of patriotism.”** Like so many others, David 
denied Robespierre in order to save his own skin and claimed that he simply 
had been deceived by a clever but unscrupulous imposter. He may have bitterly 
regretted his cowardice but he lived to paint again. 

In one sense the Jacobin artist redeemed himself for he never repudiated 
his Revolutionary principles. Neither then, when in immediate danger of 
death, nor later during the Napoleonic dictatorship and the Bourbon restora- 
tion did he openly repent his political career. He apparently remained a Jacobin 
at heart to the end of his life. It is true that he became Bonaparte’s “First 
Painter” and propagandist but he probably believed, as did many others, that 
he was remaining loyal to the liberal faith by serving the self-styled ‘‘son of 
the Revolution.” In any case he seems to have become disillusioned by Napo- 
leon’s increasing autocracy and he rallied again to the Empire only during the 
Hundred Days. At that moment he signed the Additional Acts which promised 
a return to Revolutionary idealism. 

This endorsement of liberal principles after the Bourbons’ reinstatement 
and his adamant refusal to accept the Restoration Monarchy, no less than 
his record as a regicide, led to the sentencing of the artist to perpetual exile 
in 1815. He lived on in Brussels for ten years. As a symbol of doctrinaire 
Jacobinism he was the object of the diplomatic efforts of the great powers 
to expel him from his place of refuge. Even after his death on December 209, 
1825, at the age of seventy-seven the Bourbons refused to allow him to be 
buried in Paris for fear his funeral might precipitate violent demonstrations 
in favor of revolution. 

The events of Thermidor which drove David from the political field also 
resulted in the retirement of Sergent and Bouquier from the arena. The 
Périgordin was a known Robespierrist but he managed somehow to join in the 
Thermidorian persecutions against his former associates and thus escaped the 
fate of David. The close of the Convention ended his political mandate and 
he returned to the quiet obscurity of his native Terrasson where the power 
of the priests was once more being felt.*° There he took up again with his 
former associates; his fellow townsmen elected him chief secretary of the 
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municipality, and even the local nobles indicated a readiness to forget his role 
during the Terror.*” Bouquier himself, however, developed a torturing sense 
of guilt for his radical ideas and associations and for his cowardice in denounc- 
ing others to save himself. Failing to find inspiration in creative art, he 
abandoned his brushes for gloomy introspection until mysticism and religious 
meditation brought him peace. At last he returned to the arms of the Catholic 
Church, renouncing his faith in what he now called “that disastrous Revolution 
whose horrors did not cease to terrify the earth until the priests reopened 
the churches.”** The former Jacobin expressed his remorse in the following 
words: “David and I undoubtedly had our brains disordered by the irritating 
vapors which were exhaled by the revolutionary writings and the excited 
motions which daily assaulted our ears. . . . I ask God's pardon for it!’’*® The 
artist’s conversion appears to have been complete: before he breathed his last 
in the old family home on the Place de |’Abbaye in 1810, he was writing 
psalms and litanies and planning to enter a monastery.*° 

Sergent, on the other hand, had remained a staunch Jacobin even during 
the political reaction which followed Thermidor. Though he had never been 
a friend of Robespierre, the engraver was eventually forced to flee to Switzer- 
land with Emira whom he had finally married. Later he slipped back to Paris 
where he lived in total obscurity until 1801. Then an attempt to blow up 
Bonaparte with a wagon load of gunpowder (falsely attributed to the Ja- 
cobins) resulted in his banishment from France. The rest of his life was spent 
in exile in northern Italy. The ban was lifted after the Revolution of 1830 and 
he was given a pension, but he chose to remain in sunny Nice, then a part of 
Piedmont. Eventually Sergent, too, made his peace with the Church—-so that 
he could be buried in consecrated ground beside his beloved wife. Unlike 
Bouquier, however, he refused to renounce his revolutionary principles. The 
resolute old Jacobin died as he had lived, a faithful republican, less than half 
a year before the Revolution of 1848.” 

The case histories of more than three artists will have to be examined before 
valid conclusions of a comprehensive nature can be drawn regarding the subtle 
interplay of art and politics. The immediate impact and ultimate effect of the 
Revolution upon the artists naturally varied with the individual. A really 
comprehensive, systematic and detailed study of a large number of such cases 
must be made before a general synthesis can be written. In the meantime, 
however, the three cases which have been presented here may perhaps serve 
to indicate the nature of the problems facing “engaged” artists. Politics like 
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art is a jealous mistress. Bouquier and Sergent apparently produced no impor- 
tant artistic works during their parliamentary careers. Even David, one of the 
most energetic and industrious of painters, was unable to spare sufficient time 
from politics to finish all his major art projects. Yet, of the three, it was he 
who had the most personal experience with the dilemma of artistic autonomy 
versus political loyalty. 

David sought a solution by becoming the propagandist of his party. The 
most deplorable of his artistic failures (that slogan-covered monstrosity, the 
Statue of the French People, for example) was the product of his preoccupa- 
tion with ideological content instead of with plastic means.** Yet on the whole 
the impact of Jacobin idealism upon David's art was salutary. The profound 
effect of the Revolution upon his personal style is illustrated by his Death of 
Marat.*® The painting shows how David attempted to reconcile the logic, 
balance, and harmony of neoclassicism with the romantic idealism and brutal 
realism of Jacobinism. This picture was pregnant with future stylistic possi- 
bilities. Romanticism was in a sense born in the atelier of David and realism 
had a larger place there than is usually realized.** Nevertheless, no matter 
how legitimate the ideals or ends of propaganda may happen to be, it is never 
a genuine substitute for more basic artistic values so far as the art of painting 
is concerned. 

Who can judge the inner motives of men long dead? But on the other hand 
the historian must draw conclusions. The words and actions of these three 
artists seem to show that their revolutionary careers were the product of their 
social responsibility and political conviction rather than of opportunism or 
personal ambition. They were militant Jacobins who placed their artistic 
talents, their political energies, and their very lives at the service of the Re- 
public. Not one of them remained active in national politics after the end of 
the Convention, or sought public office under the Directory, Napoleon or the 
Bourbons. David actually declined the seat in the Senate and the title of baron 
which Napoleon offered him, and refused the position of Minister of Fine 
Arts with which the King of Prussia hoped to attract him to Berlin. Bouquier 
relapsed into artistic sterility, political reaction and religious mysticism, but 
David and Sergent retained their creativity as artists and their faith in the 
Revolution. Staunch republicans to the end of their lives, they showed not the 
slightest remorse for their revolutionary careers. They never expressed regret 
for their regicidal votes and they did not reproach themselves for the Reign 
of Terror. They deplored the necessity of bloodshed, but given the circum- 
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stances they were convinced that ruthless measures were required. As artists 
they may have shared the humanists’ faith in man’s essential goodness and in 
the sacredness of human life and liberty, but as active revolutionaries they 
faced and accepted the grim compulsion of violence. We may or may not 
agree with their ideals but it is difficult to deny the inexorable logic of the 
basic assumptions of their activity. 

As legislators, Bouquier, Sergent and David concerned themselves with the 
welfare of the fine arts, the reform of their profession, and the propagation 
of the Revolution rather than with the building up of situations of personal 
power. They used their authority to free the artist from the fetters of the old 
regime so that he might manifest his personal artistic vision. But they also 
demanded of the emancipated artist that he promote the cause of Revolution 
and they insisted that artistic institutions must be adapted to its principles. 
In the final analysis, like their present day emulators they subordinated art to 
politics. Then as now they resolved their dilemma by sacrificing artistic free- 
dom to political ideology. In the eighteenth century as in the twentieth the 


artist became a propagandist. 
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CHURCHES BY STREET ON THE VIA 
NAZIONALE AND THE VIA DEL BABUINO 


By CARROLL L. V. MEEKS 
Ts rectors of the American church in Rome and of St. George's, 


Stuyvesant Square, were singularly successful in getting immense dona- 

tions for their respective churches from Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolf, 
and have accordingly been likened to Romulus and Remus, who, it is well 
known, were also suckled by a wolf. The two Streets—G. E. and A. E.—father 
and son, performed the remarkable feat of building in Rome two churches 
for English-speaking congregations, neither of which show any deference to 
their historic surroundings. Both churches were begun in the 1870's in the 
last decade of the elder Street's life, and their story forms one of the final 
chapters in that great architect's life. 

Street had also built the Crimean Memorial Church in Constantinople, 
which was the only English church on the Continent to rival his two Roman 
ones, although the Diocese of Gibraltar, of which Rome was a part, comprised 
innumerable English churches and chapels in Italy.* As a group these churches 
have much of the quality so often ascribed by the unsympathetic to English 
tourists, a resolute self-confidence, which makes it unnecessary for them in 


any way to moderate their usual way of life, or to take into account a foreign 
environment. This was both the strength and the weakness of Britain’s nine- 
teenth century imperialism, and one finds in these churches an architectural 


manifestation. 


ST. PAUL’S 


The more imposing of our two Roman churches was the earlier, the Ameri- 
can church of St. Paul’s, or as it was also called, “St. Paul’s within the walls,” 
for which Dr. Nevin was “Romulus.” This was begun in 1872 and was ready 
for use in 1876.° 

George Edmund Street (1824-1881), the celebrated architect of the 
Victorian Gothic Law Courts in London, visited Rome three times in connec- 
tion with this building. The first time he made a sketch on the site, noting 
that the campanile must be at the front as the buildings already erected nearby 
were so lofty as to require that location, although the campanile was to be 
139 feet high (Fig. 1). However, the building officials required that it be set 
back 18 inches from the first intention thus, unfortunately for its effectiveness, 
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making it flush with the rest of the facade and destroying its vertical effect. 

There was difficulty in having the work built as truly as required by 
Ruskinian ethics, since Rome was in an era of hurried speculative building 
in which the workmen were more skilled at faking than constructing solidly 
of worthy materials. It is said that they felt degraded unless they were allowed 
to imitate one material in another, which process, they thought, demanded 
greater skill.* Street’s great love, San Zeno Maggiore at Verona, was one of 
the sources of his design. This provided Italian precedent for Gothic forms, 
as required by the theory of the period, which demanded that a church must 
be Gothic, and in Italy, Italian Gothic. The ceiling was left dark originally, 
but in 1911, the rector chose to have it painted despite the warning that it 
would then conflict with the effect of the mosaics, and got up on the scaffold 
and did two sections himself as a model for the workmen. He was advised on 
the colors by George Breck. However Dr. Nevin himself, half seriously, had 
proposed to gild it (Fig. 2). 

The first rector, Dr. R. J. Nevin, was responsible for the whole project; 
he made six trips to the United States to raise money, and gave liberally to it 
himself. He may have chosen Street because of his position as one of the 
preéminent architects of the time, or because no American could yet imagine 
that an American architect could be equal to a British one. Street selected 
Burne-Jones to design the mosaics. He worked on these for several years, 
going over them week-ends with William Morris, while Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema carried instructions to the workmen at Murano. Burne-Jones designed 
all the interior mosaics at the apse end, one of the church’s claims to artistic 
fame, though some of them were executed after his death. The lower range 
in the apse was carried to full-size cartoons by his pupil Thomas Rooke, who 
also supervised their execution. The principal ones in the apse cost $10,000 
and were paid for by J. S. Morgan, then living in the Palazzo Farnese; those 
on the two arches by Mrs. Hickson Field after her husband’s death.° 

The architect and his British collaborators did not fail to give the building 
a consistently British look; the windows and most of the fittings were supplied 
by Clayton and Bell. The tiles of the floor and side walls were directly after 
William Morris, if not by him. In this matter another American was involved. 
It is said that these tiles reflect the taste of Waldo W. Story, a comment, 
unfairly, meant to be disparaging. They contribute to the splendor of the 
ensemble which has the vibrancy and thoroughness of William Butterfield’s 
designs and is typical of what we are beginning to recognize as the best 
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Fig. 1.G. B. STREET, American Church 


Rome, Via Nazionale 
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high-Victorian Gothic work. The walls are laid up on the interior in unequal 
courses of lake-colored brick brought from Siena, and stone. The exterior walls 
are of travertine quarried at Tivoli. The stone used in the interior walls is cream- 
colored Fonteville from Arles and was executed by workmen brought from 
Marseilles. The central shafts of the nave, of polished red granite, are sur- 
rounded by four smaller ones of dove-colored Carrara marble. Their bases 
are red marble from Perugia or dark-blue Bardiglio marble. The roof is of fir 
and chestnut. Heating is by hypocausts under the entire floor. 

The campanile was finished shortly after 1876, largely by means of a special 
gift from Miss Wolf, who advised that it be built at once and completely, 
or else it might drag on for years. Her wisdom is proved by the fate of Street’s 
other campanile in Rome, that for the English church, which was not completed 
until fifty-six years after his death and then according to a modified design. 

The rectory was begun in 1880. In 1892-1895 twenty rooms were added. 
Essentially completed in 1914, an elevator was added in 1933. The total cost 
was about $66,000. Four fireplaces, one by Thorwaldsen, and a doorway, were 
incorporated from the demolished Palazzo Torlonia, formerly on the Piazza 
Venezia. 

A second campaign, from 1907-1913, added to the series of mosaics. Those 
on the facade were designed by George Breck, then director of the American 
Academy in Rome. He also executed those on the west wall of the nave, for 
which the first sketches had been made by the aged Elihu Vedder. American 
artists, after 1900, were beginning to be recognized. These mosaics were paid 
for by J. P. Morgan and W. H. Harriman. 

Dr. Nevin was exceedingly proud of the organ at St. Paul’s, which was the 
largest in Rome. The impressive consecration of the building was described 
in L’Illustrazione Italiana, which noted that the organ not being ready the 
music was supplied by an harmonium.® Dr. Nevin strove to keep it the largest 
in Rome by having it remade as it became successively eclipsed by various papal 
ones, such as those in S. Maria Maggiore and the Lateran. By 1914 the com- 
petition was lost but the church still had at least one claim to uniqueness; it 
had the only carillon in Rome. 

The first of Street’s two Roman churches surpassed his second in rapidity 
of erection and magnificence of decor. But there were contributing factors of 
a non-artistic character: the seasonal presence in Rome of many rich Americans 
who had not yet discovered Florida, and the typically American “go-getter”’ 
rector Dr. Nevin, who was possessed of titanic energy and used it to get the 
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church built and to secure large gifts from such families as Wolf, Morgan, 
Fish, Astor, Schemerhorn and Delano. The English parish started its church 
too late, lacked a rector with Dr. Nevin’s energy, and suffered from many other 
handicaps. Construction began a decade later and in the end only half as much 
money was raised as had been lavished on St. Paul’s. 


ALL SAINTS 


The English church All Saints (Figs. 3, 5), on the Via del Babuino, was 
blessed or cursed, with a plethora of architectural advice before Street was 
definitely charged in 1880 with designing the existing building.” At an 
unspecified date in the early 1870's R. P. Pullan, assisted by “Mr. Philpott,” 
made plans for the old site at the Porto de Popolo.* In 1876 Gilbert Scott 
(1811-1878) had made plans for the “ecclesiastical embellishment” of the old 
building.’ From 1874 on, a third Victorian personality appears on the scene, 
John Henry Parker.’° 

G. E. Street was in Rome in 1872, 1874, 1878 and 1880 in connection with 
the plans of this parish. The earlier trips were also in connection with the build- 
ing of tae American church. 

From 1885 on, four years after the elder Street's death and two years before 
the first service was held, Cannizzaro became sub-architect and clerk-of-the- 
works.’ In 1905 he planned and began to erect the Canonica adjoining the 
church and the continuation of the tower. 

The history of the building of the English church is one of frustration.’* 
Following the tradition of Empire the ownership of the property and final 
authority was lodged not in Rome but in London with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, who behaved in an authoritarian manner, and in 
the inconveniently remote Bishop of Gibraltar. The committee in London at 
first seemed quite indifferent to the idea of building a better church in Rome, 
but later, seeing how magnificently the Americans had built their church, 
evidently felt challenged and over-confident. They ignored such facts as the 
diminished membership of All Saints due to the opening of the American 
church in 1876, and of Holy Trinity on the Piazza San Silvestro two years 
earlier by an English splinter group. This had been built with £8,000 of English 
money, much of it having been given in the belief that it was the English 
church in Rome. The Society sent out their architect, Street, to build his second 
church in Rome, which as Canon Wasse wrote, would “inevitably be similar 
in character to his American church and likely to provoke comparison.” Wasse 
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later complained that the committee had erred: in selecting the most expensive 
site in Rome over local opposition; in choosing an expensive architect (the bill 
was £631), a man who was too busy to come out and supervise the work; in 
approving a design which required “£3000 of marble to be built into the fabric 
instead of building a large, cheap church of brick capable of after-decoration,” 
etc. The Society also stubbornly turned down various suggested methods of 
financing and there were many delays incident to its remoteness from the scene 
of action. 

But this was not all. There were constant wrangles with the civic authorities, 
the clerks-of-the-works, two of whom were fired after a year’s service each, 
several law suits with the contractors, and delays due to the absence of many 
of the committee members during the months between April and November. 
Some of the difficulties must, however, be laid at the door of the rector Canon 
Wasse, who was inclined to ride roughshod over everyone. He came to think 
of the church as his personal property. Toward the end of his life he loaned 
£3000 of his personal funds, and agreed to contribute £100 annually from his 
salary and that of his successor toward its repayment. After his death his widow 
gave another £2000 toward completing the tower. 

Street provided a nave and two aisles with a deep chancel and choir, a 
small organ space, made into a Lady Chapel in 1913, and an entrance through 
the tower. His long experience in picturesque medieval design made it possible 
for him to fit these elements, including a turret, most ingeniously into the 
canted site. The tower, too, is placed to get the maximum effect from the 
location on the narrow Via del Babuino. However, in working out his scheme 
he did not provide adequate room for the old organ, which it was intended 
to move into the new building, thus necessitating the expense of remodeling it. 
Similarly, the new apse was too small for the old reredos designed by Mr. Slater, 
“the architect,” in 1865, at a cost of £400. 

The nave is flanked by alternating piers and columns of marble. The columns 
are monoliths of green Genoese marble and the piers of layer blocks of Nero 
di Verona, Rosso di Perugia and Giallo di Siena. The six columns caused 
additional headaches. The detailed drawings for them did not come promptly 
enough and had to be urgently requested from London in October, 1883. The 
columns were then ordered from Greece, but the contractor went out of 
business. The order was then placed in Genoa. Of the first shipment, in 1883, 
three were unsafe and another was broken. These disasters led Canon Wasse 
to wonder how the Romans could have achieved so many large monoliths. 
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Blocks of marble alternate with Roman brick within and without. The roof is 
constructed of the “best American pitch pine.” The length is 130 feet and the 
width 6o feet. The height of the roof above the floor is about 6o feet; 500 
sittings were provided compared with the 800 in the American church. As in 
St. Paul’s, the foundation proved costly.* At All Saints major changes in the 
design of the nave became necessary. A. E. Street wrote the Committee on 
January 11, 1886: “I am afraid that I cannot undertake any responsibility in 
the matter of the brick arches, I suppose we must substitute wood.” This had 
to be done over the aisles as well, since because of an error on the part of the 
clerk-of-the-works the aisles were 20 centimeters too wide. It was also decided 
not to increase the weight of the roof by adding the intended wooden panels. 

Due to so many modifications, coming chiefly after the original architect's 
death, it is impossible to judge the completed building as one of Street's 
principal works. It does, however, bear an unmistakably English stamp. Like 
many churches of the time built in England, it was distantly inspired by Italian 
models filtered and changed to meet a British form-feeling. This was also the 
case with the first English-designed nineteenth century church in Rome. George 
J. Wrigley, a Redemptorist monk, designed the chapel of that order on 
the Via Merulana, in 1855, in a characteristic blend of Italian and English 
motives.** 

Street’s two Roman churches seem curiously alien in their surroundings, both 
being more appropriate for somewhat less urban settings. The dense cubes 
five and six tall stories high amidst which they are set make for startling 
contrasts. Street, like Ruskin, admired the architecture of North Italy, which, 
compared to Roman architecture, might be in a different continent, but appar- 
ently for Street, brick and marble architecture was right for the whole penin- 
sula. Either he was not aware of the large scale and prevailing horizontality 
of Roman building, since he made no apparent effort to relate his building to 
them, or perhaps he deliberately ignored them. His first five visits, 1872-1878, 
in connection with the English parish, had almost nothing to do with the 
building on the present site but accounted for nearly £100 of his final bill.’* 
He first appeared in 1872, at which time his views of the kind of church suitable 
for the Roman climate were discussed. Six years later, in January, 1878, other 
sites were still being considered and one on the Via del Babuino rejected. Two 
years later they took it after all, and Street accordingly made new plans. In 
February, 1880, he wrote that he would come shortly to see to the foundations 
and requested the site to be cleared for his arrival."* Later on that month 
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Street was present when the bids were opened, but there were errors and no 
action was taken. This was Street's last appearance in Rome, his death occur- 
ring at the end of the next year. His son did not visit Rome until 1887. In the 
meantime the work went along with many hitches, guided to some extent by 
correspondence, such as A. E. Street’s refusal in 1882 to consent to any gallery 
at the west end for organ and singers. (This would have made it unnecessary 
to remodel the organ.) 

The first clerk-of-the-works, apparently appointed with Street's full ap- 
proval, was the Heinrich Kleffler who had acted in the same capacity during 
the construction of the American church. However, things did not go well this 
time and he quit, or was fired, in January, 1881.’" He was succeeded by a 
“Mr. Walker” sent out from London by Street, who in turn was fired in January, 
1884, and ordered back to England by A. E. Street. There may have been 
trouble this time between the architect and Canon Wasse, who seems never to 
have become reconciled to Street or to his design; at any rate Walker took all 
the drawings back to London with him. A few months later a special meeting 
was called by the British Ambassador, to which the Bishop of Gibraltar came 
as well. These august persons apparently told Canon Wasse to mend his ways 
and it was arranged that Cannizzaro would take over. That appointment seems 
to have been agreeable to A. E. Street also, and endured for some twenty years. 

It was not until 1937, when all of the personalities mentioned above were 
no longer on the scene, that the tower was completed, spire built and the 
building brought to a conclusion. The design of the upper third of the tower 
follows G. E. Street’s original design as shown in the lithograph of 1880 
(Fig. 5). It can be surmised that since Canon Wasse had seen the lower third 
of the tower executed according to the original design, his widow in financing 
the second third inclined toward the original design also, although we know 
that more drawings were sent out from England at this time. However, twenty 
years more elapsed before the existing spire was built (Fig. 6). The motive 
of the turrets and balustrade follow the design of 1880, but the spire of traver- 
tine is taller than that proposed by A. E. Street in 1892 and shorter and simpler 
than that intended in 1880 (Figs. 4, 5). Moreover, the choice of material seems 
inharmonious; Street intended the pinnacled parapet to contrast with the rich- 
ness and polychromy of the slated spire. The present monochrome effect is 
that of a summer hat worn out of season. It has, however, a curious appeal 
of its own and appears in many sketches, for example, in several by Carlo 


Fontana exhibited in Rome in 1952. 





The elder Street can be acquitted of Canon Wasse’s charge that he would 
be very likely to imitate himself. He did not duplicate his effects in general 
nor in detail. His treatments of the somewhat similar corner sites are in contrast, 
each controlled by the special conditions. The American church was conceived 
from the beginning on a grander scale and in more sumptuous materials. In 
both cases the intended facades have been modified: in the Via Nazionale 
by the omission of the buttresses at the left of the campanile and in the Via del 
Babuino by the modifications of the spire. The brick work of the latter, much 
of it cut and molded, is as pleasing in its way, more pleasing to contemporary 
taste, than the ornate stratification of the former. The interiors are neither of 
them as Street planned them (Figs. 2, 3). In the American church his apse 
windows have been removed to make way for additional mosaic, a modification 
toward local tradition but not in keeping with his nave; and his ceiling has 
been painted. Burne-Jones’ mosaics are now, unfortunately, almost equal in 
interest with the architecture instead of being subordinate to it. In the English 
church Street’s nave ribs of brick and his paneled ceiling were omitted. Never- 
theless, we can say that the two Streets left in Rome not two Roman churches 
but two distinguished examples of Victorian church architecture worthy of 
comparison on equal terms with similar buildings in the home island, and 
notable symbols of Britain’s far-flung influence. 





1 Professor Henry-Russell Hitchcock has generously shared with me his encyclopedic knowledge of this period. 
2 Some of the English churches in Italy are: Holy Trinity in Florence; All Saints in Milan; St. Peter's in 
Siena; Christ Church in Naples; All Saints in Capri; the Church of the Holy Ghost in Genoa; St. George's 
in Rapallo, built in 1901; one in Venice built in 1892. Holy Cross in Palermo, built by William Baker in 
1872, was a small picturesque pointed building of greenish tufa, looking as out of place there, on the Via 
Roma, as Street's churches did in Rome. St. George's in Taormina dangles on the precipice below the road 
level. 

3 The chronology of St. Paul's is as follows: 1872—spring: the site, 101 x 182 ft. on the corner of the new 
Via Nazionale and the Via Napoli, purchased for $18,000; November 2, ground broken. 1873—January 25: 
cornerstone laid. 1876—March 25: consecrated with great splendor. At this time the campanile was not quite 
finished but some of the stained glass windows were in place. By Christmas 1885, the mosaics of the half- 
dome of the apse were in place; 1894, the mosaics of the apsidal arch and of the choir arch were placed; 
1908, the lower band of mosaics in the apse had been compieted and the old apse windows moved to the 
clerestory. From 1907-1913 the mosaics on the west wall and the facade were added. By 1926 over $300.000 
had been spent on the building of the church, rectory and their decoration. Sources for the history of St. 
Paul's: Dr. R. J. Nevin (the first rector), St. Paul’s Within the Walls, New York, 1876; the Rev. Walter 
Lowrie (the second rector), Fifty Years of St. Paul's American Church, Rome, Rome, 1926; Dr. H. L. Duggins 
(the current rector), conversations. 

4 Heinrich Kleffler (1840-1891) was the clerk-of-the-works. He was a Swiss architect who worked in Naples 
and Florence as well as at Rome. His best known Roman commission was that of the extensive Villa Savoia 
outside the Porta Pia. The foundations were constructed under the supervision of Rodolfo Lanciani, the 
archaeologist. The soil was very loose, many ancient fragments being found there, and in some places the 
foundations, which went down to rock or undisturbed ground, had to be fifty feet deep. Lanciani may have 
been employed because of his knowledge of the Roman soil. 

5 Hickson Field died in 1888 while his palace was yet unfinished. This was the colossal one now called the 
Palazzo Brancaccio, about the size of the Palazzo Farnese, designed by Luca Carmini (1830-1890) and not 
finished until 1896. It is said that Dr. Nevin agreed to help Mrs. Field complete her palace if she would help 
him complete his church. 

6 L’Illustrazione Italiana, V (1876), 393. 

7 Principal sources for the history of the building of All Saints: Canon Watson Wasse, An Account of the 
Various Steps taken at different Times for the Purpose of Building a Church for the Use of Members of the 
Anglican Communion in the City of Rome Beginning in the year 1843, Aylesbury, 1885; Myrtle Talbot 
Wilson, The History of the English Church in Rome from 1316-1916, Rome, 1916 (this is not entirely 
accurate); the records of the parish, 1852-1872, 1872-1891, made available by the kindness of the Rev. John 
Findlow; the records of the Building Committee, 1880-1891. Letter of April 23, 1936, from Luigi Federico 
Babini concerning the steeple, kindness of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Babini was the 
contractor and provided the design gratis. 

8 Richard Popplewell Pullan (1825-1888) was an architect and archaeologist who had done much work in 
Asia Minor for the Society of Dilettante and had designed English churches at Pontresina (Holy Trinity, 
1879) and Baveno (the Church of the Evangelists, 1873). He was brother-in-law to William Burges, and 
like him had the opportunity to make over a medieval fortress into a country house. Pullan's, however, was 
in Italy, the Castello Alleggio on Lago Maggiore. 

® The committee considered that Scott's fee for these drawings, £10, was excessive, although the estimate for 
the work was £10,000. The drawings have not come to light. 

10 John Henry Parker (1806-1884), a wealthy printer turned architectural historian and archacologist, had 
developed rheumatic fever while studying Windsor Castle and had been sent to Italy for his health. Once in 
Rome he turned to archaeology and his The Archaeology of Rome, 1874-1883, met with severe criticism 
merited by his credulity and superficiality. More valuable was his archive of 3600 photographs of Roman 
antiquities. He was a member of the building committee of the English parish and we know that he lectured 
the committee on the inappropriateness to Rome of English Gothic architecture. In 1875 he proposed that 
the new building be on a slope of the Pincian Hill in the Via Margutta. The committee turned this down as 
being inconvenient, damp, and costly to excavate. Later, when one of Street's many schemes was unanimously 
approved by the committee, Parker was absent from the meeting. 

11M. E. Cannizzaro became well known for his work in 1907 on the Ara Pacis Augustae, and in 1909 he 
restored S. Saba sul Celio. He had been recommended on account of his successful renovation of the Casa 
Zuccari on the Via Gregoriana. The name of Barucci appears on the Alinari photographs as one of the 
architects. This seems to be an error as letters from Cannizzaro make it clear that Barucci was the contractor 
This was Pio Barucci & Co., Via Panisperna, 89b. 

12 The dates of the building of the existing church follow: 1880—January 6: papers regarding actual site 
being processed; February: work of clearing site commenced, 1881—December 6: five-sixths of foundations 
completed (G. E. Street died December 22). 1882—April 9: foundation stone laid. 1885—April: vestry 
room of new building used for a meeting. At the end of this year the chancel was roofed in and the tower was 
raised to one-third of its intended height. 1887—April: first service held in new church. 1892—A. E. Street 
designed an alternate, simplified design for tower. 1903—first offer of £2,000 by Mrs. Wasse toward 
finishing the tower; not accepted. 1905-1916—clergy house on adjoining property begun and completed, cost 
£5,000. 1909—-Mrs. Wasse’s second offer accepted and work continued on plans sent out from London 
1916—tower and spire still not finished. 1937—tower and spire compieted, following a modified design by 
Luigi Federico Babini. 





18 The soil was very loose, many Roman remains being found at a considerable depth, including a head of 
Nero, and water stood almost continually as a depth of 12 feet. The first contractor took care to take the 
foundations down to firm soil and made them some three feet thick. It was also considered necessary to connect 
the main foundations by enormous barrel vaults, one under each of the aisles. Nearly one-third of the total 
cost went into this work. In view of the danger from floods, since the Tiber had not yet been embanked, on 
three different occasions it was decided to raise the floor in relation to the street, a total of two meters. In 
spite of all efforts large cracks developed, as they had also at St. Paul's, where the design of the rectory had 
to be changed to bring it forward to act as a buttress. The floor was changed from Street's specification of 
blocks of wood laid directly on the concrete; this was thought in Rome to be too damp. The vestry and library 
wing were the first part ready for use, but by 1892 the concrete roof was leaking and had to be replaced by 
one of tile. The heating system, which the Canon wished to be hypocaustal like that in the American church, 
was changed in 1886, with the architect's approval, to the Haden system of combined hot water and hot air. 
Street had specified stone corbels for the roof supports. In 1886 the idea of changing these to marble was 
considered for a while but eventually abandoned as being too costly. As in St. Paul's many of the fittings, 
including a number of windows, were made by Clayton and Bell. Two altar cloths were designed by the 
younger Street in 1887. 

14 Wrigley’s design was exhibited in London at the Architectural Exhibition of 1855. Reproductions of the 
exterior and interior views were published in the history of the Roman Congregation of the Redemptorist 
Order, Villa Caserta, Rome, 1905. The facade of Sant’Alfonso, dominated by a single pointed arch, rises at 
the top of a flight of broad steps on the site of the former Caetani stables. This was considered an undignified 
location by contemporaries but in the end was overlooked, particularly as Ludwig I of Bavaria had given 
his enthusiastic approval and probably some financial support. Wrigley's plans were preferred to an earlier 
gratuitous set supplied by Boldrini, perhaps because Wrigley'’s seemed mcre modern. In the intervening years 
a new porch across the lower part of Wrigley’s facade, a new forecourt and the redecoration of the nave 
have obscured his design, which was papery and flat compared with Street's churches. 

15 In February, 1872, photographs of Street's plans had not yet arrived but he was expected to bring them 
with him. So far as we a he had not yet seen the site! These designs were published in the Building News 
for May 24, 1872. They bear the date January, 1872, and are captioned “Design for the proposed English 
Church, Rome.” The text explains that the site is close to the Porto del Popolo inside the walls, “so placed 
as to make it very conspicuous from the Piazza.’ The article goes on to say that the Americans had already 
secured a far better site and that their church was being designed by the same architect. No vestiges of this 
design of 1872 seem to have been carried over into the later designs; the plan, nave, apse and campanile, as 
built, have no reference to this project which was for a totally different kina of site. In March Street was 
in Rome discussing with the committee the church to be built just within the walls, including a rectory, which 
he estimated would cost £12,000, or if they wished two additional feet to make the interior height 61 feet 
another £1,770 would be needed. He expressed himself quite satisfied with the excellence of the bricks mad« 
in Rome and found the cost of labor less than in England. (His book, Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages, 
had been published in London in 1855, and he had used brick from Siena fer the American church.) There 
was still further discussion that year concerning the question of the site. Street was agreeable to either the 
old site or a new one near the Gesu and Maria. (This is the site which was actually used eight years later. ) 
The parish, until 1887, shared a building at the Porto del Popolo, the other half of which was occupied 
by the American church until 1876. Underneath both were a number of cellars, some of these rented to an 
Osteria. Nearby there was an abbatoir and an octroi. In 1874 Street presented a report with reference to the 
several sites then under consideration. In January, 1876, it had been decided to build on the Porto del Popolo 
site and Street brought out a set of plans for a church to be built there using as much as possible of the 
existing structure. He estimated the total cost at about £10,000; without the tower, about £8,000. However 
Street urged the entire completion of the tower even on grounds of economy since much money would bx 
wasted by taking down the scaffolding and afterwards putting it up again. This somewhat specious argument 
was, however, justified; no architect likes to see his design marred by a stump in place of the soaring tower 
of his conception (the nineteenth century with its pragmatic impulses allowed this to occur with painful 
frequency); at All Saints the tower, much revised, was fifty-six years building! The committee was pleased 
with Street's plans but took no action. The next month they had the plans framed and put them up on the 
staircase leading to the old church. Again in March and April, 1876, the parish seemed ready to start building 
16 Street also suggested that Italian translations of the specification be made and sent independently to thre« 
contractors. In March he was discussing with the committee the wish of the London Committee of the Society 
of the Propagation of the Gospel, who were his employers and the owners of the church property, to have the 
church built in three sections, beginning at the east end, as the money came in. (Had this been done it would 
have saved much anguish.) Street advised that the municipality be sent a copy of the plan. This was, no 
doubt, a consequence of the lesson he had learned from his experience with the tower of the American church 
17 The trouble may have been due in part to Kleffler's residence in Naples, a commutation book for him had 
been paid for in 1880 at the cost of £33. 
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SHORTER NOTES: 


A FAMILY GROUP BY VAN DYCK 
By E. P. RICHARDSON 


(Fig. 1), (44 x 634 inches), acquired by The Detroit Institute of Arts 

in 1951, has apparently been in public exhibitions only three times in 
its history. It has often been referred to but seldom seen and its history and 
identification present curious problems. 

For the last three-quarters of a century it was in Vienna in the collection of 
Baron Alfred Rothschild and his son Baron Louis, from whom it came to 
Detroit. In 1930 it was loaned to the exhibition Drei Jahrhunderte flamische 
Kunst at the Vienna Sezession;’ it was singled out in reviews of that exhibition’ 
and was published by Dr. Gliick in his Van Dyck volume of the Klassiker der 
Kunst (1931). But its earlier history was unknown to Gliick and he stated that 
a replica of the picture was in the collection of the Earls of Morley at Saltram, 
near Devonport, England.* 

The unraveling of its earlier history I owe to Mr. E. K. Waterhouse’s extra- 
ordinary knowledge of English private collections. Gliick had seen in Lionel 
Cust’s book on Van Dyck, published in 1900,‘ the record of a similar picture 
belonging to the Earl of Morley, which was naturally taken to be the record 
of a second version. Cust had his information about the picture at Saltram from 
the catalogue of the great National Portrait Exhibition of 1866.° Neither Cust 
nor Gliick knew the fact that was ascertained by Mr. Waterhouse in 1932 from 
the then Earl, that the Saltram picture had been sold by his father privately 
about 1875. Just about that date Samson Wertheimer was buying English 
pictures for the Vienna branch of the Rothschild family and it seems certain, 
as Mr. Waterhouse pointed out, that the Rothschild picture is the Saltram one.* 

The painting bears evidence of an English collection in the old style inscrip- 
tions lettered in gold at the upper corners: Family of Oliver St. John/Earl of 
Bolingbroke and Van Dyck/ pinxit. It was also recorded in the two privately 
printed catalogues of the collection at Saltram as “Van Dyck, Bolingbroke 


Te family group of seven children known as the Bolingbroke Children 
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Family”; no. 96 in the catalogue of 1819" and no. 97 in the catalogue of 1848.° 
The two catalogues give the following identical and most circumstantial 
identification of the sitters: 


The following account of the Bolingbroke family, and of this picture, is 
taken from an antient chronicle. “Oliver St. John, created by James ist. in 
1624 Earl of Bolingbroke, married Elizabeth Poulett, sister to John Lord 
Poulett.—They had four sons and three daughters. Oliver bore arms against 
the king, and was killed in 1642, in the battle fought near Kineton, in War- 
wickshire. Poulett (made a Knight of the Bath, at the coronation of Charles 
1st) Francis (died unmarried) Anthony; Elizabeth (died unmarried) Dor- 
othy (married to John Lord Rochford, eldest son of Henry Earl of Dover) 
and Barbara (died unmarried). Van Dyck has here painted Barbara in the 
act of reciting to her brothers and sisters. Poulett is represented in the collar 
of his order.” This picture was presented to John Lord Boringdon, by his 
uncle, the Honourable Anne Poulett, whose great aunt Elizabeth Countess 
of Bolingbroke was mother to the persons here represented.® 


Such a history seems complete—descent from the St. John family to their 
relatives, the Pouletts, and from them to the Parkers (Lords Boringdon, Earls 
of Morley); sold about 1875 to Vienna; sold in 1951 to Detroit. 

The pity is that these children are not the children of the Earl of Bolingbroke, 
not even English children and that the whole tradition is an error. 

Oliver St. John married Elizabeth Poulett and had seven children, four boys 
and three girls, it is true. But the marriage took place in 1602 and the oldest 
child was a boy, Oliver, born in 1603. The oldest child in this picture is a girl 
and her costume dates the picture quite exactly in 1634-1635. At this time 
Oliver St. John was a man of thirty-one or two, that is, in the prime of life by 
seventeenth century standards. The oldest boy in the picture, however, is barely 
in his teens. These children are nearly a generation younger than the seven 
Bolingbroke children. 

Van Dyck went to England in 1632 but in March, 1634, returned to Antwerp 
to settle some matters connected with his family estate and spent about a year 
in Flanders. His visit coincided with a change in rulers of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. The Regent Isabella had died in 1633. She was succeeded by the Cardinal 
Infante Ferdinand of Spain, younger brother of King Philip IV, who arrived 
in Brussels in the spring of 1635, after winning the battle of Nordlingen en 
route. The Joyous Entry brought together all the nobility of Flanders. Van 
Dyck remained in Antwerp and Brussels for a year, not returning to England 
until early in 1635. During this last Flemish year he produced a series of his 
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most brilliant and impressive portraits, among them, I believe, the Detroit 
family group. 

The two eldest girls in this picture are mature enough to wear clothes in 
the latest fashion and to dress their hair according to the latest style. Comparing 
them with Van Dyck’s Flemish portraits of 1634-1635 and with the styles of 
the English court at the same period—as studied, for example, in Mr. C. H. 
Collins Baker's article on “The Chronology of English Van Dycks’”*’—one 
finds that in their dress: 

(1) the slashed sleeves, tied in at the elbow by a ribbon; 

(2) the conical cuff of white linen; 

(3) the sash tied around the waist; 
are Flemish fashions that do not appear in England. Slashed sleeves appear 
in Van Dyck’s Flemish portraits as early as 1628 (the portrait of Anna Wake, 
Wife of Peter Stevens in the Mauritshuis) and continued in fashion until 
1634-1635. The corresponding English fashions were full, unslashed sleeves 
ending either in a ruffle of softly falling lace (Lady Poulett, cf. Collins Baker, 
loc. cit.) or in a kind of lace puff (Queen Henrietta Maria with the Dwarf 
Geoffrey Hudson in the Hearst collection), and no sash tied about the waist. 

(4) These two girls wear their hair cut in straight bangs across the forehead, 
gathered on top of the head by a comb, and falling in a loose cloud on the 
shoulders. This is a fashion that appeared in Brussels in the year 1634 but is 
not found in England. The ladies of Queen Henrietta Maria’s court followed 
the style set by the Queen, of little ringlets of curls framing the forehead. In 
1632-1633 their hair was gathered behind on the nape of the neck; later there 
was a fashion for long hanging curls framing the face. In Flanders, on the 
contrary, the ladies wore their hair like the two girls in our picture, caught on 
cop of the head by a comb and hanging loose on the shoulders. Until 1634 the 
hair was combed smoothly back from the forehead but in the course of that 
year the fashion of bangs appeared. The beautiful Johanna de Blois (Chats- 
worth) (Fig. 3), painted in 1634, still wears her hair off the forehead; but 
the fascinating Beatrice de Cusance (Fig. 4), a femme fatale who could be 
expected to wear the newest style, shows bangs. 

(5) The lace yoke over the shoulders was worn in Flanders as we see it in 
the Detroit picture. Until 1634 it was starched and curved up behind like a 
Medici collar, but the style changed during that year. Johanna de Blois wears 
her collar curved up behind; Beatrice de Cusance wears hers down on the 
shoulders. In England the lace yoke was less common and very soon gave way 
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to the décolleté style of low-cut bodice without a yoke, seen in the majority 
of Van Dyck’s English portraits. 

The costume of the Detroit family group thus belongs to Brussels or Antwerp 
rather than to the Court of St. James,"' and to the year 1634 or 1635 rather 
than to the period before 1632. The technique also reinforces the argument for 
Flanders. It shows the coloristic freedom, the rich and glowing colors, the 
fluid brush stroke in the shadows and the rich impasto in the lights that one 
sees in the portraits of his last Flemish year but which disappear in the smoother, 
more enameled style of his later English work. 

But if these are not Bolingbroke children, who are they? And how could a 
Flemish family picture have found its way to Saltram? 

The Saltram catalogue of 1819 names the Hon. Anne Poulett as the person 
from whom the picture came to Saltram. Anne Poulett (1711-1785) (a man 
with a woman’s name, given him by Queen Anne, his sponsor in baptism) 
gave the picture to his nephew, John Parker, Lord Boringdon (d. 1788), whose 
son became the first Earl of Morley in 1815. Anne Poulett’s lifetime coincides 
with the first great age of English picture collecting. 

Many of the most splendid portraits of Van Dyck’s Flemish years 1634-1635 
found their way to England after 1790. But English taste was greatly enamored 
of Van Dyck before this time as is shown by the popularity of portraits in 
Van Dyck costume. At least one great Van Dyck was brought from the Conti- 
nent as early as 1741, the huge canvas of John, Count of Nassau-Siegen and 
his Family (Earl Cowper) at Panshanger. 

One possibility is that the Honorable Anne Poulett also acquired his picture 
by purchase from the art market but that its history was lost or confused when 
John Parker, Lord Boringdon, died only three years after Anne Poulett, so that 
the picture changed owners twice within three years. The elaborate identifica- 
tion in the Saltram catalogue of 1819 would then be the guesswork of the 
third generation. 

Another possibility is that this is the painting which was in Sir Peter Lely’s 
collection, sold in London in 1682. Two group portraits are listed in Lely’s 
extraordinary group of Van Dyck’s works: 

The Family of Endymion Porter, many figures. 

Another family of seven figures.’” 
The dimensions of the latter are given as 3 feet 7 inches by 5 feet 3 inches (our 
canvas is 3 feet 8 inches by 5 feet 314 inches). Compositions of seven figures are 
so rare one would not expect to find two such unidentified works, of the same 
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Fig. 2. Detail of Figure 


Fig. 3. ANTHONY VAN DYCK, Fig. 4. ANTHONY VAN DYCK, 
Johanna de Blois (detail) Beatrice de Cusance, Princess of 
Chatsworth, Duke of Devonshire Cantecroix (detail) 


Collection Windsor Castle 





size, in Van Dyck’s oeuvre. But if Lely’s picture is the same as ours, the fact that 
the family was already nameless, in London, in 1682, strengthens the suppost- 
tion that it is not English. Twenty-one English subjects of Van Dyck’s other 
portraits in that collection were well known and described by name. 

There seems to be no lost picture of a Flemish family recorded in the printed 
literature of Van Dyck. An old replica of our picture in the Akademie, Vienna 
(no. 759), bears no inscription or identification. Smith, in his catalogue raisonn¢ 
of Dutch and Flemish painters, 1831, vol. III, no. 691, does not help matters 
by calling the Saltram picture a Portrait of Oliver St. John, Earl of Bolingbroke, 
with his Countess and Four Daughters, which is obviously impossible. I put it 
forward, therefore, as a problem of identity which, no doubt, some scholar or 
archivist will one day solve. 

One detail is so prominent that it seems to offer a hint of some special 
significance. Gazing down upon this flower garden of children is a herm of 
Mercury. Is it Mercury, the god of Commerce, and these the children of some 
great Antwerp merchant banker? Or is it Mercury Psychopompus, the con- 


ductor of the souls of the dead, and these children orphans? 


1 Vienna Sezession, Drei Jahrhunderte flamische Ku 1930, no. 94 

“LL. Baldass, Pantheon, V (March, 1930), 136 and illus p. 135; Belvedere, 1930 p. 171 pl LOO 

8 Gustav Gliick, Van Dyck, des Meisters Gemalde (Klassiker der Kunst), 1931, p. 503 

§ Lionel Cust, Anthony Van Dyck, 1900, p. 270, no. 30 

5 London, South Kensington, 1866, National Portrait Exhibition, no. 732 (“Family of the Earl of Bolin 

broke, 43 & 63. Earl of Morley’). 

6% Letter to the author 

7 Catalogue i the Picture Cast ind Busts belonging to the Earl of Morley at Saltram, Plymouth, 1819 
p. 22. A copy is in the library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, London 

8 Catalogue of the Pictures, Casts, and Busts belonging to the Earl of Morley at Saltram, London, 1848 
p. 24. A copy is in the library of the National Gallery, London 

® 1 am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Martin Davies and Mr. John Pope-Hennessy for the transcripts of th 
entries in these catalogues 

19 Burlineton Magazine, XX XIX (1921), 267-273 

11 Mr. Oliver Millar, Deputy Keeper of the Queen's Pictures, who has a special knowledge of Van Dyck’s 
English pictures, agrees with this argument of costume for Flanders rather than England i 

'2 Editorial: Sir Peter Lely’s Collection, Burlington Magazine, LX Xiui (August, 1943), 187. The writer of 
the editorial made the suggestion that this might be the picture in the Rothschild Collection, Vienna 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN ALTAR 
FRONTAL FROM MONTANANA 


By WALTER W. S. Cook 


HE majority of Catalan painted altar frontals, mostly in the Museo de 

Arte de Catalufia in Barcelona and in the Episcopal Museum in Vich, 

are usually preserved in their original sizes. However, some fragments 
exist which were obviously cut up in order to bind together a later Gothic 
retable. 

Two such fragments of a lost altar frontal, containing scenes from the 
Infancy cycle, are to be found in the collection of D. José Costa in Palma de 
Mallorca. They came from Montafiana (Ribagorza) in the province of Huesca, 
and the colors are in good condition." 

The small fragment of the Epiphany (Fig. 1) contains only the heads of 
the three kings, who undoubtedly filled the lower left side of the original 
frontal.? The Magi approaching in single file from the left wear low circular 
crowns and probably each held a vase as a gift offering. The first, wearing a 
light crown, is depicted as an aged man with long white hair and beard, a red 
tunic and light-brown mantle. The second, who is beardless, points with the 
left hand toward the miraculous star of Bethlehem (now missing) and turns 
to speak to the third king. He also wears a pale red crown on his short hair, 
a dark-green tunic decorated with an all-over pattern of three dots, and an 
orange mantle. He holds a vase in his right hand. The third king, with a short 
light-brown beard, a red mantle and yellow crown and tunic, extends the left 
hand in speech. The background is light brown. 

The Flight into. Egypt (Fig. 2), which originally was probably shown at 
the right side, is better preserved.* Joseph walks ahead, holding the reins but 
turns to gaze at the Virgin (Fig. 4). He has a low circular red cap, white hair 
and beard, a green tunic reaching to his knees, pale red hose and black sandals. 
On his right shoulder he carries a staff with a bundle of clothing attached to 
the end. The Virgin (Fig. 3), seated side-saddle on the ass, clasps the Christ 
Child in her arms. She is represented with a large nimbus, red like her mantle, 
and a light-green tunic. Jesus holds a small yellow book in the left hand and 
blesses with the right. He has a cruciform nimbus, light-green tunic and red 
mantle. The ass is dark red, and the background is light brown. 

The quality of the drawing is not high for this appears to be the work of a 
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provincial artist. The style of beards in the Epiphany is much the same as the 
beards in the lateral compartments of the S. Clemente frontal from Estet 
(Pallars) or Esterri de Cardés, now in the Museo de arte de Catalufia, Bar- 
celona (no. 3911).* The manner of treating the eyes in the Flight into Egypt 
recalls the retardataire group of antependia from the Pyrenees and these frag- 
ments may have been executed in the late thirteenth or early years of the 


fourteenth century. 


N.B. All photographs courtesy of Archivo Mas 
1 These were found by D. José Bardolet, an art dealer of Barcelona, and in 1928 they were acquired by Sr. 


Costa. They were nailed to the top of a Gothic retable in the church of Sta. Maria de Baldoc, in the village of 
Montafiana. They served merely as pieces of wood to reinforce the top of the retable and the painted sides 
were not visible. Montafiana lies in the province of Huesca, judicial section of Benabarre, and belongs to the 
diocese of Seo de Urgel (Pascual Madoz, Diccionario Geografico-Estadistico-Histérico de Espafia, Madrid, 
1850, XI, 524). 

2 Size: W. at top 65 cm; at bottom 45 cm; H. 19 cm. 


3 Size: H. 58 cm; W. 46 cm. 
4 Sacs, “Les collections Plandiura,” L’amour de l’art, VII (1928), 221, figs. 1, 2; Gudiol y Cunill, La Pintura 


Mig-Eval Catalana, I, Els Primitius, Barcelona, 1929, pp. 161-162; Fost, History of Spanish Painting, Cam- 
bridge, 1930, II, 28; Junta de Museus, Catdleg del museu d'art de Catalunya, Barcelona, 1936, p. 63, no. 16; 
Junta de Museos, Museo de Bellas Artes, Frontales romdnicos, Barcelona, 1944, fig. 13. 
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Fig. 1. Epiphany (fragment of an altar frontal from Montanana ) 
Palma de Mallorca, D. José Costa Collection 


Fig. 2. Flight into Egypt (fragment of an altar frontal from Montanana) 
Palma de Mallorca, D. José Costa Collection 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH 
SILVER TOILET SET IN DETROIT 


By PAu L. GRIGAUT 


France, where financial and political crises usually involved the melting 

down of the heaviest and most sumptuous plate, and where “se mettre en 
faience,” as Saint-Simon describes it, was a rather common experience. In this 
country this scarcity of important pieces of French plate is probably responsible 
for the comparative lack of interest in what was, in eighteenth century France, 
one of the arts majeurs. Collectors are rare;' and museums, with a few excep- 
tions, have been reluctant or unable to purchase representative groups. Only 
the Metropolitan Museum, with such pieces as the Roettiers soup tureen from 
the Orloff service, or the Frangois-Thomas Germain coffee pot, and the entire 
Wentworth collection bequeathed in 1948, can show adequately the develop- 
ment of French silver in the eighteenth century. Other museums display iso- 
lated pieces of great beauty: the Cleveland Museum, for instance, owns the 
splendid candelabra from the Russian Imperial Collections, and the unique 
Gothic silver fountain found in Constantinople; the Philadelphia Museum 
acquired a short while ago an impressive salt cellar by Antoine-Sébastien 
Durand (1757-1758) and the collection of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
though small, is very high in quality. To this list, which is not far from being 
complete, may now be added The Detroit Institute of Arts which, as a gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. to the Elizabeth Parke Firestone Collec- 
tion, has received one of the most important groups of French eighteenth 
century silver in this country, a complete toilet service executed in Paris in 
1738-1739 for the Portuguese Duke of Cadaval.’ 

In itself this provenance is significant. Under the rule of Joao V, the court of 
Portugal in the first half of the eighteenth century was the most lavish and 
ostentatious in Europe. Enriched by the gold from the Matto Grosso mines 
and by the exportation of wine to England, it relied upon Italians and Germans 
for the architecture of its palaces, upon Italians for most of its ecclesiastical 
silver, and almost entirely upon Parisian silversmiths for its domestic plate. 
It is indeed to Portugal (and to Russia for the style of the latter part of the 
century) that one must turn for a clearer conception of the extraordinary taste 


L: IS a truism that early French silver is extremely rare, and most of all in 
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which went into the making of French silver.’ So far as this writer is aware 
there is no similar toilet service in French public or private collections, while at 
least three were exhibited at the 1934 Lisbon exhibition. 

The service now in Detroit has a distinguished origin. Next to the royal 
house, the Cadavals were the most illustrious of Portuguese families and were 
related not only to the Bragances of Portugal but also by intermarriages to the 
noblest houses of Spain, France and Lorraine.* The toilet service from the 
Firestone collection belonged to the third Duke, Den Jaime, fifth Marquess 
of Ferreira and sixth count of Tentagal (1684-1749) and bears his double 
arms on every piece. Don Jaime, as Mr. Augusto Potier of the Portuguese Em- 
bassy in Washington kindly informed me, was married twice, first to his sister- 
in-law Dona Luiza (widow of his brother the second Duke) and again to 
Princess Henriette de Lorraine (1722-1761), the daughter of Louis de Lor- 
raine, Prince de Lambesc. It is evidently on the occasion of this second mar- 
riage, which took place in 1739, that the service was executed. 

A detailed description of the service would be irrelevant, since it is fully 
illustrated in this note. Composed of nineteen pieces, it is apparently complete 
and is in excellent condition; through use for several generations some of the 
delicate chasing (on the covers of the boxes for instance) has acquired the 
mellowness which is one of its charms, while for absolute crispness of chiseling, 
such pieces as the mirror or the candlesticks are unrivaled. As may be expected 
from French craftsmen of that period, the workmanship is of exquisite quality. 
The decoration, relying on excellence of proportions, subtle relationship of 
form and decoration, and still more on an exquisite balance of plain and dec- 
orated surfaces, makes the Cadaval service a monument of French taste in its 
greatest period. The motives are uniform throughout: reeded and corded 
borders (filets enrubannés); scrolls, shells, diapers and trellis work; and most 
prominent of all, rinceaux on reserve. In addition, on certain pieces there may 
be seen other types of decoration: the perfume bottles (Joites a parfum) and 
the ewer are ornamented with the bullrush motives which recur, usually with 
less felicity, throughout the eighteenth century, while the bojte 4 racines, 
surmounted by a miniature pomegranate, is decorated symbolically with a 
motive of roots which covers the base of the box.* 

It would be difficult to find a more homogeneous group of French silver. 
Yet, surprisingly, the Cadaval service, which is fully marked,° is the work of 
four different Parisian silversmiths. The jewel boxes, the round powder boxes 
and the two pin boxes are stamped with the mark of Etienne Pollet; the ewer 
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and basin, the mirror, the gantiére and boites a parfum are by Antoine Lebrun. 
Sébastien Igonet executed the boites a racines, the snuffer and its tray, the 
vergette (cloth brush) and the comb brush, while Alexis III Loir is responsible 
for the candlesticks. This combination of talents is rare; at least I have not found 
it in the execution of the other toilet services known to me. It may be ex- 
plained, however, by the fact that the service had to be ready on time for the 
duke’s second marriage. More puzzling is the choice of the silversmiths. Excel- 
lent craftsmen as they were, they were not among the most fashionable or most 
famous silversmiths of France, such as the richest nobleman of Portugal marry- 
ing one of the noblest heiresses in Europe would be expected to employ. On 
the contrary, with the exception of Alexis Loir, of a family of silversmiths long 
known for the perfection of its candlesticks, they seem to have been little 
known; in any case neither Igonet nor Lebrun and Pollet were represented in 
the large exhibition of French silver at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, and | 
do not believe that there were other works by them in Portuguese collections.’ 
The obvious choice of a duke of Cadaval for such an important undertaking 
would have been Thomas Germain, the foremost orfévre of Europe, admired 
and respected above all others at the court of Portugal. That Thomas did not 
execute the Cadaval service may be explained only by the fact that he must 
have had at that particular time other and still more important commissions. 
It was in 1739 that Madame Louise-Elizabeth de France married Don Philippe, 
Infant of Spain, and it is probable that Germain and his immediate assistants 
were employed at their service for the entire previous year. In addition it is 
known that Thomas was working in 1738 on a large toilet service for the King 
and Queen of Naples. 

But should the probability of Thomas Germain’s collaboration in the execu- 
tion of the Cadaval service be completely ruled out? This writer does not 
believe so, and would like to advance here a theory that Thomas Germain was 
in fact the mastermind behind its conception. This would explain in a satis- 
factory manner the extraordinary quality of the service, its massive perfection, 
its homogeneity and sumptuous beauty. Although it is not based on documents, 
which in any case would be unavailable in this country, the theory has several 
points in its favor. Thomas Germain was the French spécialiste par excellence 
in the making of toilet services. In the fifteen years preceding the marriage 
of the duke of Cadaval he is known to have made such services for the King 
and Queen of Portugal, for Queen Marie Leckzinska, for the Princess of Brazil 
and, as we have seen, for the King and Queen of Naples, to mention only 
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crowned heads. If he was too busy in 1738 actually to have executed the service 
in his shop, is it not possible that he “farmed out” the important commission, 
supervising its necessary designs? Stylistically this is far from improbable; the 
entire conception and even more the quality and originality of the decoration 
are fully worthy of the main divine which Voltaire celebrated in his poems{? 
Two details in particular seem to strengthen this theory: the use, almost as a 
leitmotif, of the deep-reeded and corded molding and of the canaux creux, 
straight or en spirale, which give the service much of its architectonic quality. 
In the second half of the century such motives were to become common 
property, but in the thirties of the century they are rare. In fact they seem to be 
characteristic of Thomas Germain’s style when he was working in the quieter, 
more restrained vein which Mariette admired so much. They are found for 
instance on such well-known and typical Germain pieces as the écuelle (1733- 
1734; now in the Louvre) which, interestingly enough, belonged to the 
Portuguese cardinal Joio da Motta e Silva, the chandelier a deux branches 
in the Camondo collection (1747), and (in the case of the corded molding) 
on the stew dish shown in the De Young Museum exhibition (fig. 6 in the 
catalogue). It would not be difficult to find other examples. Even in such an 
elaborate piece as the wine cooler (1744-1745) attributed to Thomas Germain 
(Metropolitan Museum Exhibition, 1938, no. 79) the filets enrubannés are 
present, almost as a trademark. Equally significant is another related piece 
(chosen among a rather large group), the glove tray by Francois-Thomas 
Germain (1756-1762)* in the Puiforcat collection, since it is a well-known 
fact that Francois-Thomas took many, or most, of his designs from his father’s 
sketches. Probably the theory of an active collaboration of Thomas in the execu- 
tion of the Cadaval service will never be capable of proof. In any case the 
Detroit toilet service, to which may be applied the charming phrase of the 
Goncourts: a “monument intime qu’une époque laisse derriére elle pour étre 
sa confession et sa résurrection,” may be said to represent in this country the 
style, at its most complete and perhaps in its greatest perfection, of the foremost 
enjoliveur of his time.° 





ALEXIS 11 LOR, Pair of Candlesticks 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 


Fig. 5. ANTOINE LEBRUN, Ewer and Basin 
The Detroit institute of Arts 
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1 In the catalogue of the exhibition of Three Centuries of French Domestic Silver, at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in 1938, 100 pieces are reproduced: of these it seems that only thirty-nine pieces came from 
American collections, with the lion’s share—twenty-three pieces—furnished by one collector, Mrs. Catherine 
D. Wentworth. It may be added here that there exists in French Canada a large, rather little-known, group 
of French silver. Much of it is ecclesiastical silver, or domestic silver adapted to ecclesiastical use. Cf. catalogue 
of the exhibition French in America, 1520-1880, Detroit, 1951, in which some splendid examples of 
eighteenth century French silver are reproduced, for instance an écwelle by Nicolas Besnier (1738) and a 
pair of very secular altar vases by Jacques Roettiers (1752). 

2 Separate pieces, or small groups, from the service have been exhibited since the set was acquired by Léon 
Heft in the early 1930's (e.g., the Three French Reigns exhibition,, London, 1933 and the Paris exhibition, 
1937). It apparently was shown in its entirety at the exhibition of Three Centuries cf European and Domestic 
Silver, De Young Museum, San Francisco, 1938 (the catalogue states, probably erroneously, that the service was 
ordered by the duke in 1735 and that it included an ink-well). In 1944 one of the large boites a bijoux 
was exhibited in London as from the Roux Collection (cf. Connoisseur, June, 1944, p. 82). The Cadaval 
service is briefly mentioned in Babelon, L'’Orfévrerie francaise, Paris, 1946, p. 90. 

8 The Portuguese collections of French silver are well known. An important exhibition of French silver took 
place in Lisbon in 1934, with catalogue by José de Figueiredo and Luis Keil (Catdlogo da Exposigao de Obras 
de arte francesas existentes em Portugal, Lisbon, Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, 1934). 

4 Don Alvaro, the founder of the family, was the fourth son of the second Duke of Bragance. The title of 
Duke of Cadaval was granted in 1634 to Don Nuno Alvares Pereira de Melo. 

5 For the purpose of comparison it may be mentioned here that the dimensions of the mirror are: H. 0,650; 
L. 0,600; those of the large carrés de toilette are: H. 0,110; L. 0,280. 

6 The marks of the makers of the Cadaval service are known, and reproduced in Henry Nocq's Poingon de 
Paris, Paris, 1928. The various pieces bear in addition a lamb, the “foreign mark” for 1738-1744. 

T Pollet is mentioned by Nocq, op. cit., as a rather shady person. A teapot by Igonet, bearing the Paris mark 
for 1735, was in the exhibition of Art Treasures of the Eighteenth Century, New York, 1942 (catalogue 
no. 337), where a number of pieces from the Cadaval service were also displayed. 

8 Hlustrated in the catalogue of the Metropolitan Museum of Art exhibition, 1938, no. 85, and in Henry 
Nocq, Paul Alfassa and J. Guerin, Orfévrerie francaise, 1, pl. XXIII. Without insisting on the similarity, 
we may mention here the close resemblance existing between the female bust on the handle of the Cadaval 
ewer and the bust on the handle of the ewer by Francois-Thomas in the Lisbon exhibition of 1934 (no. 169; 
fig. 45), which, with its strong Régence flavor, reflects so clearly Thomas’ influence. 

® The photographs illustrating this note were taken by Mr. Sylvester Lucas, the photographer of The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 





ACCESSIONS OF 
AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MUSEUMS 


JANUARY-MARCH 1953 


ANCIENT ART 
ASSYRIAN 
Fragment from a Frieze of Marching Archers. 7th century B.C. Gray sandstone, H. 
about 14144”; W. 934”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 


GREEK 

Attic Black-figured Amphora of Panathenaic Form. Mid-6th century B.C. Terracotta, 
H. 1734”; diam. (at mouth) 6'%6”. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Neck Amphora; Black-Figure Vase Painting. Ca. 550-525 B.C. Pottery, H. 1214”; 
top. diam. 534”; base diam. 414”. Signature: ‘Nikosthenes epoiesen.”” William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Vase. 6th century B.C. Plastic Aryballos. Soft orange clay, dull black glaze for details; 
lower half of beak dull red glaze; possible traces of white, H. 0.052 m; L. 0.102 m. Museum 


of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Diana and the Stag. 2nd century B.C. Bronze, H. about 40”. Albright Art Gallery, 


Buffalo. 
ETRUSCAN 
Male Offerer of Sacrifice. 1st quarter 6th century B.C. Bronze, H. 1634”. Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


PERSIAN 
Panther. 3rd-2nd century B.C. Silver, 114”. The Art Museum, Princeton University. 


ROMAN 
Medallion of Maximianus Herculeus. 286-305. Gold. Dumbarton Oaks Research 


Library, Washington, D. C. 
Portrait Head of a Man. \st century. Marble. H. 1434”. The Art Museum, Princeton 


University. 


EGYPTIAN 
Three tapestry panels: Pan and Bacchus; Head of a Bearded Man; Head of a Woman. 


Late Hellenistic, 3rd century. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


MEDIEVAL ART 
PAINTING 


ITALIAN 
Five Scenes from the Old and New Testaments. Venice ot Aquileia, ca. 1260. Tempera 
on vellum. About 514” x 5 to 7”. At one time formed part of the so-called Bible of 
Conradin von Hohenstaufen in the Walters Art Gallery. Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


SCULPTURE 


BYZANTINE 
An Eagle. Ravenna, 7th century. Marble, H. 16”. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 
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William Rockhill 


th century enamel 


Pons de Thomiéres), 12th century 
pink marble. Virginia Museum 

Fine Arts. Fis Crouching Panther 
Persian, 3rd-2nd century B.C. silver 


rinceton University Art Museun 


I 
Fig. 6. Elijah Taken to Heaven 
Fiery Chariot. Vemce or Acquileia 


ca. 1260, mimature. Walters Art Gal 
lery. Fig ’, Single Capital, French 
(St. Pons de Thomiéres), 12th cen 
tury pink marble. Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts 
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Fre. 1. SCHOOL OF PINTURICCHIO 
Madonna and Child. Montclair Art 
Museum. Fi¢ BARTOLOMMEO DI 
GIOVANNI T he bsrgein Interceding 

r Mankind. Montreal Museum otf 
Fine Arts. Fig. 3. Madonna and Child 
Florentine, Ist halt 16th century. ter 
racotta. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


CEeNTEI BOTTOM 


JACOPO TINTORETTO, T he I ’. MEINDERT HOBBEMA, AR 

Between Tancrea and Clo Landscape with a Boat. Virginia Mu 
nda. Museum of Art, Rhode Island seum of Fine Arts. Fig. 8. [AN BRUE 
School of Design, Providence. Fre. 5 GHEL THE ELDER, Extensive Land 


CARAVAGGIO, Si. John the Baptist cape utth a View of a Chateau. Vir 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of ginta Museum of Fine Arts 
Art. Fig. 6. ABRAHAM VAN BEYBREN 
Sill Lite. Worcester Art Museum 





FLEMISH 
St. Michael and the Devil. 15th century. Oak carving, H. 5814”. Denver Art Museum. 


FRENCH 

Two double capitals: Sagittarius Hunting a Deer; Monsters with Humon Heads. Early 
12th century. Pink marble, H. 1514”; diam. 1014”; W. 20”. H. 1214”; diam. 121”; 
W. 20”; two single capitals: Harpies; Figures. Early 12th century. Pink marble. H. 934”; 
W. 11”. H. 1034”; W. 11”. From the Abbaye de St. Pons de Thomiéres, P <rault. Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

The Prophet Isaiah. Limoges, late 12th century. Bronze appliqué figure, traces of gili, 
H. 9”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


IVORY 
Casket with carved reliefs of warriors, putti, animals. Byzantine, 10th-11th century. 
H. 16 cm; L. 22 cm; W. 16 cm. Dumbarton Oaks Research Library, Washington, D. C. 


METAL WORK 
Altar Cross. Byzantine, 6th-7th century. Silver and niello, H. 6144”; W. 51”. Toledo 


Museum of Art. 
Circular reliquary with repoussé bust of Archangel Michael (obverse); Cross and 
inscription (reverse). Byzantine, 12th century. Gold and enamel, diam. 2%e0”. Toledo 


Museum of Art. 
Pair of Ewers. German, late 15th century. Silver-gilt, each H. 25”; W. 814”. Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 


RENAISSANCE TO MODERN TIMES 
PAINTING 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AMERICAN 

Anonymous, Portraits of Dr. and Mrs. Hezekiah Beardsley. Probably Connecticut, 
1785-1790. 45” x 43”. Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven. 

Anonymous, Alexander Spottswood Payne and his Brother John Robert Dandridge 
Payne with their Nurse. 1790. 56,” x 69”. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Anonymous, The Three Huidekoper Children. 1850's. 36” x 29”. Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Blakelock, R. A., Indian Camp—Sunset. 30” x 25”. Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Feke, Robert, Mrs. Oxenbridge Thacher (Sarah Kent). 1749. 50” x 40”. Toledo 
Museum of Art. 

Inness, George, Apple Blossom Time. 1883. 27” x 22”. Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Kensett, John Frederick, Newport Harbor, 1857, 221,” x 36”. National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 

Quidor, John, The Trumpeter and Peter Stuyvesant. 27” x 33/,”. Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Stuart, Gilbert, Portrait of a Gentleman. 30” x 25”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Vanderlyn, John, Elias Boudinot. Oil on panel, 8” x 644”. Yale University Art 


Gallery, New Haven 





Ward, Edward Matthew, A Game of Charades. Ca. 1840. 441” x 561”. Museum of 
Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

Whistler, James McNeill, Honfleur. 7” x 13”. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Philadelphia. 

Williams, Isaac, Portrait of Henrietta Williamina (Smith) Hobart. 30” x 2434”. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 


DUTCH 

Beyeren, Abraham van, Still-Life. 1655. Oil on oak panel. 4434” x 3314”. Worcester 
Art Museum. 

Brueghel, Jan the Elder, Extensive Landscape with a View of a Chateau. 3344” x 
5114”. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Hobbema, Meindert, A River Landscape with a Boat. Oil on panel, 2334” x 3314”. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Rembrandt, Bathsheba at her Toilet. 1632. 43” x 37”. National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Ruisdael, Jacob van, A Waterfall. 38%0” x 3334” sight. Fogg Art Museum, Cam- 
bridge, gift of Miss Helen Clay Frick. 


ENGLISH 

Constable, John, Hampstead Heath. 1824. 19Y,” x 30”. Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond. 

Orpen, Sir William, Mrs. Charles $. Carstairs. 3932” x 321%”. National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 

Reynolds, Sit Joshua, Portrait of Miss Jacobs (The Blue Lady) . Ca. 1761. 36” x 2834”. 
Toledo Museum of Art, gift of Mrs. Samuel A. Peck. 

Wright, Joseph (of Derby), The Old Man and Death. 40” x 50”. Wadsworth Athe- 
neum, Hartford. 


FLEMISH 
Patinir, Joachim, St. Jerome in a Landscape. Oil on cradled panel, 1434” x 2114”. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


FRENCH 

Bourdon, Sébastien, Country Folk among Classical Ruins. Ca. 1660. 1934” x 251%”. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Cézanne, Paul, Landscape. Early period. 1614,” x 2134”. Yale University Art Gallery, 
New Haven. 

Froment, Nicholas (school of), The Incredulity of St. Thomas; Christ Appearing to 
Mary Magdalene (diptych). 15th century. Oil on panel, each H. 29”; W. 14”. Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 

Gavarni, Paul, Results. Watercolor. Dated 1835 and inscribed: ‘A mon ami A. Karr.” 
63%,” x 574”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Manet, Edouard, Portrait of a Lady. Panel, 540” x 414”. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 

Michel, Georges, A View of St. Denis from Montmartre. 32” x 42”. Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford. 

Morisot, Berthe, The Sisters. 20Y,” x 32”. National Gallery of Art, Washington, 
D. C. 

Poussin, Nicolas, Cleopatra and Augustus. Ca. 1624-1625. 57” x 77”. National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa. 

Venus and Aeneas. Ca. 1635. 31144” x 3814”. Montreal Museum of Fine 


Arts. 





Renoir, Pierre Auguste, Jewnes Filles Regardant un Album. Ca. 1892. 2514” x 32”. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


GERMAN 
Cranach, Lucas, Madonna and Child with St. Anne. Ca. 1510. Oil on panel, H. 14”: 
W. 11”. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


ITALIAN 

Caravaggio, St. John the Baptist. 1602-1604. 6844” x 52”. William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Carlevaris, Luca, Venice—The Piazza with the Library. 24,” x 40” ; Venice—The 
Piazza with St. Mark’s. 25” x 39”. John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, Sarasota. 

Giovanni, Bartolommeo di, The Virgin Interceding for Mankind. Ca. 1490. Oil on 
panel, 35” x 22”. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. 

Gozzoli, Benozzo, The Virgin and Child with Angels. 1473. Tempera on panel, 
61” x 62”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Guardi, Francesco, Campo San Zanipolo. 1782. 123%,” x 1534”. Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 

Lippi, Filippino, Esther before the Palace Gate; Mordecai Led by Haman. Both ca. 
1478. Tempera on panel, each 1914,” x 17”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Paolo, Giovanni di, St. John the Baptisi. Oil on panel, 1834” x 41”; St. Ursula. Oil 
on panel, 171,” x 4114”. Museum of Fine Arts of Houston. 

Pinturicchio (school of), Madonna and Child. Late 15th century. Tempera on panel, 
1734” x 1344”. Montclair Art Museum. 

Tintoretto, Jacopo, The Combat between Tancred and Clorinda. 1652” x 277". 
Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


SPANISH 
Murillo, Bartolomé Estéban, Christ after the Flagellation. 4444” x 58”. Museum of 


Fine Arts, Boston. 
The Magdalen. 65Y4” x 423/4,”. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


GRAPHIC ARTS (drawing) 
AMERICAN 
Whittredge, Worthington, View of a Lake and Houses. Pencil, 1234” x 19”. Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


ENGLISH 
Bonington, Richard Parkes, S#. Mark’s Column, Venice. Pencil on gray paper, 1414” 
x 10%”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
Gainsborough, Thomas, Landscape with Fishermen Hauling Nets. Brush and ink and 
white chalk, 1034” x 14%”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 


FRENCH 

Ingres, Jean-Dominique, La Vierge a l'Hostie (study for the Head of the Virgin, 
presumably for the version of the painting in the Musée Bonnat). 1863. Pencil on tracing 
paper, heightened with white, 1834” x 1434”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 

Poussin, Nicolas, Pieta. Pen and wash, 5'%e” x 54g”. National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 

Quesnel, Francois, Portrait of a Lady. Colored chalk, 1134” x 834”. The Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 


GERMAN 
Cranach, Lucas, Saint Eustace. Pen and wash. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





ITALIAN 
Ferrari, Gaudenzio, Madonna and Saints. 16th century. Brush drawing on bluish paper, 
1374” x 134%”. National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
Leoni, Ottavio Mario (Leone), Portrait of a Lady. Black chalk heightened with white 
on buff colored paper; 834” x 534”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 


SCULPTURE 


AMERICAN 
Anonymous, Crucifix. New Mexico, ca. 1820. Carved, gessoed and painted wood, 61”. 
Denver Art Museum. 
GERMAN 
Marcks, Gerhard, Cenerentola (Cinderella) . Bronze, H. 1534”. Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. 
ITALIAN 
Madonna and Child. Florentine, 16th century. Figures in high relief on terracotta 
medallion; polychromed, H. 27”; diam. 22”. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
St. Jerome. 15th century. Polychromed wood relief. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond. 
SWABIAN 
St. John the Evangelist. Ca. 1490. Carved, polychromed and gilded wood figure. 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


CERAMICS 
Atsbury Type Tyg. Staffordshire, ca. 1740. Slip decorated, H. 71”. Newark Museum. 
Figure of a Monkey. English, ca. 1735. Salt glaze pottery, H. 41”. William Rockhill 


Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Greeting Harlequin. German, Johann Joachim Kaendler, ca. 1745. Porcelain figurine, 
H. 61”. Baltimore Museum of Art. 

Pair of Salvers. English, ca. 1740. Agateware pottery, diam. 6”. William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Pair of Wine Jugs. English, 1649. Lambeth Delft pottery, H. 6” and H. 614”. William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City. 

Teapot. Delft, Holland—Ary de Milde, 2nd half 17th century. Red stoneware, H. 
314”. Newark Museum. 

Tyg. Wrotham, Kent, England—George Richardson, 1654. Slip decorated, H. 614”. 
Newark Museum. 

FURNITURE 

Chippendale Side Table. Phiiadelphia, ca. 1760. Carved walnut with Siena marble 
top, H. 3414”; L. 6514; W. 2934”. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Pair of Carved and Gilded Guéridons. French, Louis XIV, 1685. Designed by Pierre 
Lepautre. H. 6534”; W. 2514”. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


METAL WORK 
Coffee Pot. American—John Inch, ca. 1760; Mug. American—Ephriam Bracken, 1766; 
Sugar Bowl. American—David Venton, 1790. Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond. 
Processional Cross. Italian, late 13th century. Silver-gilt filigree on wood, H. 6014"; 
W. 50”. Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Spout Cup. Boston—George Hanners, ca. 1720-1740. Silver, H. 5”; Sugar Basin. 
London—William Fordham, 1732. Silver, H. 374”. Newark Museum. 
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SEYMOUR LIPTON, Thunder Bird 
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TEXTILES 


Set of Five Draperies. French, early 18th century. Embroidery (gros point) ; 8’9” x 
2’8” (2 pes.); 64” x 1/2” (2 pcs.); 5’ x 172” (1 pc.). Baltimore Museum of Art. 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Canon Barrel: model for salute cannon with relief decoration of Medici arms and 
allegorical figures. Florence—Cosimo Cenni, 1625. Bronze, L. 2214”. Made for Ferdinand 
II of Tuscany. Art Institute of Chicago. 


CONTEMPORARY ART 
PAINTING 


(Unless otherwise stated, all paintings listed are oil on canvas) 


AUSTRIAN 


Kokoschka, Oskar, Portrait of Franz Hauer. 1913. 41144” x 4714”. Museum of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 


AMERICAN 

Burchfield, Charles, Day in Midwinter. 1945. Gouache on paper, 29” x 25”. Montclair 
Art Museum. 

Davis, Stuart, Visa. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Eilshemius, Louis Michel, Autumn Bathers. Oil on board, 20” x 3114”. Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. 

Late Afternoon Bathers. 1934” x 144%”. San Francisco Museum of Art. 

Lawrence, Jacob, Juke Box. 29,” x 2144”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 

Lebrun, Rico, Wood of the Holy Cross. 80” x 30”. Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York. 

Maclver, Loren, Taxi. 48” x 28’. Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. 

Reinhardt, Ad, No. 18. 40” x 60”. Whitney Museum of American Art, New York. 

Stamos, Theodoros, Greek Orison. 67” x 26”. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
New York. 


ENGLISH 
John, Augustus, Sir Robert Borden. 1919. 36” x 251”. National Gallery of Canada, 
Ottawa. 
Moore, Henry, Four Figures in a Setting. Mixed Media, 2134” x 2974”. National 
Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
Nicholson, Ben, S#i/l-Life. 25.” x 49”. The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


FRENCH 

Delaunay, Robert, St. Séverin. 1909. 38” x 2734”. Louise and Walter Arensberg 
Collection, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Duchamp, Marcel, The King and Queen Surrounded by Swift Nudes. 1912. 454” x 
50Y,”. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 

Dufy, Raoul, Anglers at Sunset. Ca. 1907. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

Villon, Jacques, Mon Frére (Portrait of Marcel Duchamp). 31!%e” x 23'%e0”. Colum. 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts. 


RUSSIAN 


Kandinsky, Wassily, Improvisation. 1912. 41Y%4” x 37Y4”. Philadelphia Museum 
of Art. 
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SWISS 
Giacometti, Alberto, Portrait of his Mother. 1950. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 


GRAPHIC ARTS (drawing) 
AMERICAN 
Biddle, George, Portrait of George Santayana. 1952. Charcoal on white paper, 14” x 
11”. Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge. 
Whiteside, Forbes, Svi//-Life. 1952. Ink and chalk, 294 mm. x 453 mm. Allen Mem- 
orial Art Museum, Oberlin College. 
FRENCH 


Matisse, Henri, Woman Seated in an Armchair. 1936. Charcoal on paper, 53.2 cm. x 
40.5 cm. City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


SCULPTURE 
AMERICAN 
Calder, Alexander, Bird Forms. Stabile, painted wire and metal, H. 13”. Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery, New Haven. 
Lipton, Seymour, Thunder Bird. Hammered bronze on steel, H. 3614”. Whitney 
Museum of American Art, New York. 
Ray, Man, Lamp Shade. 1921. Painted metal with wood stand, H. 45”. Yale Univer- 
-sity Art Gallery. 
ENGLISH 


Gabo, Naum (born in Russia), Model of construction designed for the Esso Bldg., 
51st Street entrance, 1949. Wood, plastic and metal. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
FRENCH 


Duchamp-Villon, Baudelaire. Bronze cast. Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 


Lipchitz, Jacques, Seated Man. Brittany granite. H. 2014”. Virginia Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


ROUMANIAN 
Brancusi, Constantin, Mile. Pogany. 1913. Bronze. Museum of Modern Art, New York. 





DANS CE NUMERO: 


OUS nous permettons d’attirer l’attention de nos lecteurs sur l'impor- 
tant Editorial des pages 179-180. Il trace les plans d'une action nou- 
velle de Art Quarterly, surimposée a la politique que notre magazine a 
suivie depuis seize ans. Dorénavant, une importance plus grande sera donnée 
4 la publication de dessins inédits, sans que nous prétendions, bien entendu, a 
remplacer le magazine anglais, Old Master Drawings, trop t6t disparu. De 
plus, nous espérons avoir une section spéciale consacrée a l'étude des arts 
décoratifs, qui n’a pas toujours recu aux ftats-Unis l’attention qu'elle mérite. 
Beaucoup de nos lecteurs en Europe ont souvent exprimé leur désir de mieux 
connaitre les acquisitions récentes des musées américains. La liste de ces acquisi- 
tions, forcément incomplete, peut devenir cependant, croyons nous, un instru- 
ment de travail de grande importance, surtout si nous pouvons illustrer-méme 
par des vignettes—un assez grand nombre de ces acquisitions. Enfin, c’est avec 
joie que nous annongons |’établissement d’un Conseil de Direction, formé de 
critiques et d’écrivains d’art choisis parmi les plus connus et les plus actifs des 
savants d’Amérique, qui ont bien voulu nous promettre de nous aider de leurs 
conseils. 


LE BAS-RELIEF D’AVERSA 
par W. R. Valentiner 


LE JACOBINISME ET LES 
BEAUX-ARTS 


Davin, SERGENT-MARCEAU ET GABRIEL 
BOUQUIER PENDANT LA REVOLUTION 


par David L. Dowd 


Le bas-relief d’Aversa exposé 4 Na- 
ples en 1950 et a Paris l’été dernier pré- 
sente des problémes de date et d'attribu- 
tion extrémement intéressants. M. Val- 


entiner insiste sur la grande valeur artis- Dans cette étude l’auteur examine les 


tique du bas-relief, qu'il montre im- 
prégné d’influences nordiques, et fort 
différent des cuvres influencées par 
l’Orient. 


carriéres de ces trois artistes, tous trois 
Jacobins et Montagnards, qui jouérent 
un rdle politique important a la Con- 
vention. 
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Le plus agé est Bouquier, né dans le 
Périgord, 4 Terrasson, en 1739. Ses 
qeuvres, Marines, paysages et ruines pit- 
toresques, sont dans la maniére de 
Vernet. Antoine-Frangois Sergent, ‘‘Ser- 
gent-Marceau,” né a Chartres (1751), 
fut a Paris l’éléve d’Augustin de Saint- 
Aubin et eut avant 1789 un certain suc- 
cés comme graveur. Quant a David, sa 
carriére artistique est bien connue. 

Ces trois artistes jouérent sous la 
Révolution un réle important. Bouquier, 
déja connu dans le Périgord pour ses 
idées avancées, fut choisi pour repré- 
senter la Dordogne a Paris; Sergent, 
administrateur de police 4 Paris au mo- 
ment des massacres de Septembre, en a 
été rendu responsable, du moins en 
partie. Quoique Sergent ait illustré cer- 
tains ouvrages consacrés aux événements 
de la Révolution, ni lui ni Bouquier ne 
s'intéress¢rent a créer des ceuvres d'art 
David, au contraire, aspira 4 devenir, et 
devint, “le peintre de la Révolution,” 
dont il voulait transmettre le souvenir 
a la postérité. 

En Septembre 1792 les trois artistes 
furent ¢lus 4 la Convention, et siégé 
rent parmi les Montagnards. Tous trois 
votérent pour la condamnation de Louis 
XVI. Dans son essai M. Dowd étudie 
leur influence sur les matiéres d'art. 
Bouquier, par exemple, offrit un plan 
pour la restauration des tableaux des 
anciennes collections royales; Sergent 
protégea la cathédrale de Chartres; 
David, membre du Comité de Sécurité, 
fut le plus influent, et l’auteur analyse 
longuement son action politique. 

Aprés la Révolution Bouquier re- 
tourna a Terrasson et tomba dans le 
mysticisme; Sergent s’enfuit en Suisse, 
revint en France en 1801, fut banni en 
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Italie quelques années plus tard, mais 
aprés 1830 revint en France ou il mourut 
en 1847. 


DEUX TEMPLES PROTESTANTS 
A ROME 


par Carroll L. V. Meeks 


Cet essai est consacré a l'étude de deux 
temples protestants érigés 4 Rome, via 
Nazionale et via del Babuino. L’un, 
l'église Saint-Paul, fut exécuté de 1872 
41876 par George Edmund Street (1824- 
1881), l’architecte des Law Courts de 
Londres. Les fonds nécessaires, cepen- 
dant, furent obtenus aux Etats-Unis. 
Influencé en partie par San Zeno de 
Vérone, Saint-Paul fut décoré a grands 
frais; Burne-Jones et Thomas Rooke 
fournirent les dessins des mosaiques, et 
William Morris et Alma-Tadema as- 
sistérent Street de leurs conseils. Plus 
tard (1909-1913), d'autres mosaiques, 
dessinées par George Breck et Elihu 
Vedder, furent ajoutées 4 |'extérieur et 
a l’intérieur. 

All Saints, l'autre temple étudié par 
M. Meeks, fut aussi éxecuté par Street. 
Les tribulations de l’architecte, et les 
vicissitudes que connut ce temple, sont 
discutées longuement par |'auteur. 


UN GROUPE DE VAN DYCK 
par E. P Richardson 


Le groupe de sept enfants jusqu’ici 
appelé “la famille de Bolingbroke,” qui 
fait maintenant partie des collections du 
musée de Detroit, n'est pas comme on 
l’a cru une ceuvre de |’époque anglaise 
de Van Dyck. Se basant sur l'étude des 
costumes, M. Richardson prouve au con- 
traire que cet important portrait collectif 





représente une famille flamande et qu'il 
doit étre daté des années 1634-1635. 


LE SERVICE DE TOILETTE EN 
ARGENT DES DUCS DE CADAVAL 


par Paul L. Grigaut 


Les services de toilette frangais con- 
servés aujourd’hui sont extrémement 
rares. L’un d’eux, préservé jusqu’a ces 
derniéres années par la famille ducale 
de Cadaval a Lisbonne, fait aujourd'hui 
partie des collections du musée de De- 
troit. Complet, il est composé de dix- 
neuf piéces, et fut exécuté, probablement 
a l'occasion du mariage du troisiéme 
duc avec Mile. de Lorraine en 1739, 
par quatre orfévres parisiens: Le Brun, 
Alexis Loir, Igonet et Pollet. L’auteur 
suggére que les dessins du service ont pu 


étre fournis par Thomas Germain, le 
plus grand des orfévres de son temps, 
trop occupé a cette Epoque pour exécuter 
lui-méme cette commande importante. 


FRAGMENTS D’'UN DEVANT 
D’'AUTEL DE MONTANANA 


par Walter W. S. Cook 


La plupart des devants d’autel cata- 
lans ont été préservés sous leur forme 
primitive. M. Cook examine ici deux 
fragments d'un devant d’autel aujourd’- 
hui perdu qui proviennent de la province 
de Huesca, et qui appartiénnent a une 
collection privée. Il est probable que ces 
fragments sont tardifs et qu’ils ont été 
sans doute exécutés vers la fin du 13° 
siécle ou au début du siécle suivant. 








RECENT IMPORTANT 


ACQUISITIONS 


OF AMERICAN COLLECTIONS 
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INDIA, LATE Il TO EARLY Ul CENTURY, Amaratati Relief (H. 2 
The Cincinnati Art Museum 








A BUDDHIST SCULPTURI 


From an article by Philip R. Adams in the Cincinnati Art Muscur 
Bullet March, 1953 


The oldest of the Muscum’s five recently acquired Buddhist 
sculptures comes, appropriately enough, from India, the 
homeland of Buddhism. It coraes too from the classical cul 
mination of Indian Buddhist art which flowered in the region 
between the Kistna and Godveri rivers in what is now the 
Madras Presidency 
of the Deccan, as the peninsula proper of the Indian sub 


It is a strategic location for the control 


continent is called, and for about five hundred years at the 
turn of the era powertul Andhra kings of this region ruled 
the whole of India south of the Ganges From its coast on the 
Bay of Bengal Buddhism wad its art crossed to Burma 

While Saéa and Himng-na, Scythians and Huns to Western 
historians, harried the kings of the Andhra 
Dynasty filled their home province with a series of large 
brick and stone-encased circular mounds called stapas. The 
latest and finest of them was at Amaravati which has given 
its name to the style of the whole period. The Amaravati 
‘upa survived till the eighteenth century when a local Indian 


north, the 


governor began using it as a quarry for buildigg stone. In 
1797 Colonel Mackenzie ot the East India Company saw the 
ruins and managed to preserve the remaining sculptured 
fragments for what is now the Central Museum in Madras 
and, of course, the British Museum. Other fragments from 
the region can be seen in the Oriental museum of Paris, the 
Musée Guimet. The Cincinnati relief ts one of the finest 
umong the few in America 

It is carved with a skilled and sensuous touch in low reliet 


trom the greenish white marble of the Deccan, still carrying 
the sizing and bright color, predominently red in this case, 
with which all Amaravati, in tact all ancient sculpture, was 
painted. It could have come from either the marble revetment 
of the mound’s basement course or from a member of the 
huge vedika, a marble post and rail fence surrounding the 
‘upa. The vedika at Amaravati stood thirtcen to fourteen 
tect high and all its parts, upright columns and transverse 
rails, were richly carved with illustrations of the Buddhist 
legend. Some of them show the Buddha in human form, 
while others of the same time, like the Museum's reliet 
acknowledge his spiritual nature by depicting him symbol 
ally, as a throne, a column, or the Bo tree of his meditation 
Here the Buddha's footprints on a footstool most actively 
suggest his human presence while on the empty throne a 
circular cushion crossed with a curving swastika probably 
symbolizes his universal presence. Above it a flaming column 
rises to an ornate capital The Princely Companions of the 
Buddha stand or kneel in attendance. Couchant deer at the 
throne’s corners symbolize the lite of the spirit and possibly 
refer to the Deer Park at Benares where the Buddha first 
publicly taught. Other Princely Companions ride horse-like 
lions recalling the Buddha's « pithet Lior Cak yas 


FOUR SEASONS TAPESTRIES FROM GOBELINS 


From an article by Evelyn Svec Ward in the Cleveland Museum ot 
Art Bulletin, June, 1954 


Among the enterprises established during the seventeenth 
century by Louis XIV and his minister Coibert, to encourage 
Manufacture royale 


the arts and crafts of France, was the 
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ment ‘ 1 vroune, tounded in Paris in 1662 at th 


‘ c *¢ 
Gobelins. The 
and the finest artists of France, as well as Flanders and Italy 


famous artist Le Brun was the first director 


came to work in the ateliers. Many new designs were created 
and favorite subjects included othcial functions important 
events dealing with the king, the elements, the seasons, and 
allegorical subjects. Not all of the designs used, however, 
were original; many were modeled after earlier sixteenth 
century Flemish tapestries as well as Italian paintings and 
frescoes. Among the most popular designs were the Twelve 
Months usually reterred to as the Months of Lucas. The 
original set containing this subject, which served as the model 
tor the many versions woven at Gobelins, was a sixteenth 
century Flemish set belonging to the French Crown 

The renderings of the Twelve Months at Gobelins were 
numerous. Twelve sets were made between 1682 and 1770 
but there were evidently many more woven for private orders 
Phe original Flemish set was used as the model for the first 
six copies, the last of these woven in the first quarter of th 
eighteenth century. The Museum's collection has been en 
riched by a gift of a sect of four tapestries, probably woven 
for a private patron. These magnificent tapestries, presented 
by Francis Ginn, Marian Ginn Jones, Barbara Ginn Greisin 
ger and Alexander Ginn, represent the seasons by scenes of 
Fishing, Harvest, Vintage and Skating, and correspond to 
March, August, October and December of the Months of 
Lucas. The close adherence of the designs to those of the 
carly Gobelins sets especially evident in the drawing of the 
faces. the treatment of the figures with their Renaissance cos 
tumes, the rich use of gold and the clear colors, makes it 
possible to date the Museum's Four Seasons in the late seven 


teenth or carly eighteenth century 


iN A MINOR KEY 


by Daniel Catton Rich in the Art Instit of Chica 
Ouarterly, April, 195 


While the aim of the Art Institute must constantly be the 
improvement of its collections, such improvement does not 
take place only through buying celebrated paintings. There 
appear from time to time excellent works which must  b 
called minor. Some of these cry for acquisition. 1 am not 
speaking here of lesser canvases by the masters; these torm a 
special category 

Five quite different paintings have recently entered the 
museum. They are distinctly “minor” in that their painters 
do not belong to the select company of the great. They will 
certainly never be hailed in the press. No post cards nos 
color prints nor picture books will glority them and they will 
not appear in the inventory of Art Institute “treasures.” The 
carliest isa small, vivid sixteenth century Portra 1 Youn, 
Man painted on panel and framed in a charming inlaid 
frame of its day. The name of the Flemish artist Frans Floris 
has been proposed as its author. There ts much to recommend 
such a suggestion. Floris was one of a group of Northern 
painters born around 1520 who went to Italy and felt the 
full impact of the Renaissance. Trained in realism he was 
prepared to render the human face with a map like fick lity 
he was ready to ornament the costumes of his sitters with 
patterns of bright color and to cast a somewhat glassy en 
velope of light over the whol picture But a more modern 
approach met him in Rome and Venice. He found Italian 
art interested in deeper problems of form and atmosphere 
a new sobriety and mannered clegance were at hand 

Our portrait shows this struggle between the realism of 
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the North and the formalism of the South. And surely this 
is a self-portrait. The placing of the head, the intense quality 
of the gaze, the devastating desire to probe deep into per 
sonality-—these are the marks of an artist looking into him 
self as his hand sets down every detail, no matter how 
unflattering. If this is Floris, it is Floris young and still 
unformed. Later he would return to Flanders to paint huge, 
somewhat awkward, mythologies and religious scenes which 
lack the troubled sincerity of this early work 

In eighteenth century French chateaux or in Paris drawing 
rooms and in provincial galleries, one occasionally comes 
across portraits, chiefly in pastel, by Perronneau. It is ironic 
that they are promptly overshadowed by the brilliant counts 
and princesses of Perronneau's successful rival, Quentin dé 
la Tour. Perronneau’s sitters seem to suffer from a sense of 
their creator's own failure at Court; men and women of an 
age of artifice, they shrink away from La Tour's hard, external 
polish; they appear reflective or delicately troubled. But as 
characterizations Perronneau’s portraits seem, by today’s 
standards, to go deeper. They show less of the general psy 
chology of the period and more of the individual. His touch 
in pastel, elusive and fine, his peculiar range of muted color 
and pale flesh-tones identify him as a master, even if a minor 
one. He is fully aware that beneath these satin coats and dia 
mond decorations a new disturbing sensibility is at work, the 
sensibility of Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Revolution. In 
some ways Perronneau is the Watteau of portrait painting 
He has the same touch of exquisite melancholy and in deli 
cacy of effect only his contemporary, Gainsborough, can 
equal him 

The pastel portrait of the Marquis de Puente-Fuerte shows 
is the keenness of his psychology. The Marquis was the 


Spanish Ambassador at The Hague and Perronneau has com 
pletely realized the Spanishness of his character: its pride, 
its remoteness, its external clegance. Beyond this he has 
emphasized the man through the bulk of his figure and the 
details of his heavy fac preserving at the same time an 
atmosphere of those court circles in which the Marquis 
moved. Is it only a chance resemblance or does such a portrait 
toretell the carly Goya, who like Perronneau, honored the 
outward trappings of the Duke of Alba while peering into 


his soul? 


A GAUGUIN IN THE SMITH COLLEGI 
MUSEUM OF ART 


The Smith College Museum ot Art has added to its well 
known collection of nineteenth century French paintings an 
important early landscape by Paul Gauguin. This painting, 
Banliene Parisienne, was painted in 1879 at the height of 
Impressionism and illustrates Gauguin’s beginnings as an 
Impressionist. painter. But the brilliant color, carefully 
organized pattern and characteristic brush stroke already 
reveal the artist who is best known for his later works done 
in the South Seas. The subject is a scene on the outskirts of 
Paris, with gardens in the foreground forming a checkers 
board of bright color, trees in the middle distance and a range 
of buildings silhouetted against the sky. There are passages of 
strong and almost solid local color and also arcas in which 
the brush stroke is broken and blended almost as in a Reno 

This Gauguin adds notably to the range of the Museum's 
representation of French nineteenth century art and is itself 
a strong and vigorous work of broad scale and architectonic 
order. It was once in the Vollard Collection and is illustrated 
in one of the standard works on Gauguin by Malinguc 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of the Pamtings, Drawings and Miniatures in the 
Barber Institute of Fine Arts, University ot Birmingham 


New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952 $20.00 


The Barber Institute, founded by the will of Lady Barber 
in 1932 and housed in a building opened only in July, 1939 
is the youngest of important English art galleries. Few 
American students have had opportunity to visit it. This 
catalogue, produced and illustrated in handsome and digni 
fied style, should therefore interest every library and every 
serious connoisseur, for it makes available the extraordinary 
results of fifteen years operations of the Barber Trust, in 
which time an important art collection has been created 

Perhaps the best way to prove its importance ts to list the 
names of artists represented: 

1. Italian Dugento called Giunta Pisano; 


and by Van Marl 


a Crucifixion 


also called Tuscan, close to Cimabuc 
MENCse 

2. Trecento— Baronzio da Rimini; Simone Martini; Ugo 
lino da Siena 


Bellini; Botticelli: Cima 


Matteo di Giovanni, Signorelli; Tiberio d’ Assissi 
Andrea del Sarto; Tintoretto 
Mabus« Massys 


3. Quattrocento Giovanni 


i. € inquecento 
5. Northern 
Bruegel; Amberger 


Renaissance Pieter 
Feti; Flinck 
Mathieu Le 
Jacob 


6. Seventeenth -Van de Capelie; Dusart 
de Guelder; Frans Hals; Jan Davidsz de Heem 
Nain: Maes: Murillo Rembrandt; Rubens 


Poussin 


IN THE FIELD OF ART 


Steen; Teniers 

Gainsborough (3 notable works) ; Goya; 
Reynolds; Wilson 

Constable ; 


Monet; Orchardson (who represents Eng 


Van Ruysdael 

7. Eighteenth 
Guardi; Lancret 

Ss Nineteenth 
Manet 
lish painting of the later nineteenth century with surprising 
Whistler 

9. Drawings by Fra Bartolommeo; Gaudenzio Ferrari 
Claude Lorrain; Lambert Doomer; Van Dyck; Van Goyen 
Carlo Maratti: Ostade; Potter; Rembrandt 
Guard; Pictro Longhi; Degas; Ingres; Charles Keene 
Leech; Phil May; Millet 


One must congratulate the 


Corot Courbet Degas 


Gauguin 


dignity) ; Toulouse-Lautrec; Turner 


Gainsborough 
John 


Trustees and Director on the 


high quality as well as the historical culture repre sented in 


the collection 


ALASTAIR SMART, The Life and At / Ramsay. Lon 


j 


don 39 illus 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. 235 pp 


This excellent biography is a welcome addition to the re 
valuation of British painting before Reynolds. Ramsay ts not 
only one of the most attractive of British eighteenth century 
Hardly 
represent d in this country except by works of doubtful attri 
bution or royal efhgies from his prolif 
British 


a 
recent years. Smart's biography makes large use of manu 


painters but also one of the most difficult to study 


workshop he was 


scarcely more easily scen in muscums until most 


script sources and gives an attractive pi ture of an « ighteenth 
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century man ot reason ad pitt { painter who Was also a 
famous conversationalist, a writer of some parts and an 
antiquarian whose ambition was to discover the site of 
Horace’s Sabine farm. The only other study of Ramsay 1s 
Sir James Caw's monograph published by the Walpole So 
ciety (volume XXV, 1937), with which the present writer 
takes issue on a number of important points, including the 
character of Ramsay's style; the attribution of a large num 
ber of the drawings in the National Gallery of Scotland to 
Joseph Vanhacken, the drapery painter, instead of Ramsay 
the attribution of the seated portraits of Group III to Rey 
nolds instead of Ramsay; and the dating of the accident to 
his arm that ended Ramsay's ability to draw 

Smart's claim is that Ramsay, after his return from Italy 
in 1738, played the leading role in transforming English 
portrait painting from the decorative formality of Kneller’s 
school toward a new national portrait style of more search 
ing individualization and greater intimacy. Between that 
date and 1766, when Ramsay practically abandoned painting 
except for the manufacture of royal portraits in his work 
shop, Ramsay was a portrait painter of great influence and 
quality. Horace Walpole, writing to Sir David Dalrymple 
in February, 1759, coupled Ramsay and Reynolds as “ous 
favorite painters and two of the best we ever had.’ Mr. Smart 
makes one feel the justice of Walpole s judgment 


GERMAIN SELIGMAN, O/ ! Fickle Taste, or Objectivity in Art 
Preface by René Huyghe. Cambridge, Mass., The Bond 
Wheelwright Company, 1952. 180 pp. 59 illus. $5.00 


These reflections by a mature and sensitive connoisseur 
upon the absurdity and unreality of the standards of fashion 
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3 by wide experience and a deep (but not provincial) love of 


4 French culture. The standard which he proposes to release 
INC. 


eaten’ 
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us from these ever present follies, is objectivity, by which 
he means, if we understand him correctly, very much what 
others have called a sense of quality An objective view is 
here interpreted as a direct, unobstructed one, untainted by 
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inhibiting restrictions or by efforts of memory neverthe 
less based on a certain logic which comes to a great extent 
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through training and experience 
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It is pleasant to hear an urbane vowe speaking with the 
accents of culture and experience, and to remember that here 
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and there such points of view still exist, even if one has 
small hope that it wall be heard above the noise of 57th 
Street and the hulabaloo of American publicity 
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A. Hyatr Mayor, Grovann Battista Pirane New York, 
H. Bittner and ¢ ompany, 1952 
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Phe past tew years have witnessed a well deserved revival 
of interest in Piranesi's work. Articles and lectures on his 
etched work and his drawings; an important exhibition of 
Piranesi drawings at the Morgan Library (1949) ; exhibi 
tions of excellent examples of the Vedute and the Carcers in 
Chicago and elsewhere; the preparation by Mr. Hylton 
Thomas of a thorough study of the artist's drawings— all 

i this has helped to make Piranesi's name more familiar. In 

$ England, which long ago published Arthur Samuel's and 

Hind's volumes on Piranesi's life and etched work, and 

where eighteenth century milords unfailingly brought back 

eeetpctecteetecteat> for the lower shelves of their libraries the Vedate di Roma 
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or the Carcers of this “artist for export,” this interest has 
made itself felt in the offer by reputable dealers of a number 
of drawings which, judging from photographs and at least 
> h U S > one original, are convincingly given to Piranesi. Hind’s 
OSCp . CO book, published in a limited edition in 1922, and Focillon’s 
still earlier work on Piranesi, have long been out of print 
~ . a In any case, less dry than Hind’s, less ponderous and more 
Oriental Art Gallery exact perhaps than Focillon’s cami work, Mr. Hyatt 
, Mayor's Prravess undoubtedly answers a need. It does more 
598 Madison Avenue than that. His essay, or rather serics of essays, tells us all 
New York 22. N. Y. that there 1s to know of the man and the artist and their 
relationship to their time. Charmingly written, witty and 
Tel. El. 5 - 1470 urbane, it makes the hard-working artist and quarrelsome 
archacologist come to lite which I believe was the author's 
only ambition. Not less useful is the reproduction of a num 
ber of unpublishe d drawings in American collections, includ 
J a - my several from the Janos Scholz collection which every 
apanese } t year increases in artistic and historical importance. As usual 
with the volumes of this collection the presentation ts excel 
ala ae lent: perfect typography, plates repreduced on a large scale, 
PAINTINGS a device more necessary in the case of Piranesi’s clephant 
Ae ee folios than for other engravings, and reproduced as works 
N E I S | K E S of art as well as useful reference tools. Mr Mayor's Piranesi 
“— — has no pretention to detailed scholarship of the catalogue 
SCREENS ranvonné type. Yet after thirty years a supplement to Hind’s 
: catalogue may be in order. To give only one example: only 
IN RO S a few days ago this writer found in Chicago an aan scribed 
— : proof of the Ripa Grande (H. 27), with the large barge in 
Chinese Art Objects center of canal, but without the address and price. It ts 
apparently, therefore, a state prior to Hind's first state of the 
Ripa Grande. Surely there must have been other minor dis 
coveries of this kind since 1922? 











In this first general study of the 
whole of Seghers’ works, in- 
cluding several recovered by 
the author, Mr. Collins ex- 


Illustrated with amines the artist's working 
methods, his life, and his her- 


139 collotypes and itage, and establishes defini- 


tively the great importance of 


4 text figures 


Seghers’ contribution to seven- 
teenth century art. $20.00 
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JOAN PRENTICE VON ERDBERG AND MARVIN C. Ross, Cata 
LOLME j the It usd May wWiea in (He W aiter Art Galler) 
Baltimore, The Walters Art Gallery, 1952 


Although small by European standards, the Walters Art 
Gallery collection of Italian majolica is second in impor 
tance only to that of the Metropolitan Museum, which in a 
way it supplements Formed apparently in the first quarter 
of this century by Mr. Henry Walters, it reflects the taste 
of the Widener-Morgan era rather than, say, the Mortimer 
Schiff ideals, and therefore is rich mostly in sixteenth century 
works. There are no early examples, and of eighty-six pieces 
only ten are dated in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen 
turics. Many of the pieces come from well-known colle 
tions: Spitzer, Massarenti, Morgan, Castellani. High in 
quality, the collection includes a number of rare or interest 
ing items, such as the Constantine the Great (7) trom Deruta 
attributed to El Fratce, unfortunately in somewhat poor condi 
tion, or the Gubbio tragmentary plaque which, judging 
trom the photograph, ts the work of a very sensitive artist 
The | rbino xroup ts I belic vc, the largest in any case it Is 
the most impressive, with good examples from the workshop 
of Guido Durantino and, better still, by Francesco Xanto 

The catalogue ts a model of what such a compendium 
should be. Not only are all the examples reproduced (the 
back of a number of plates are also illustrated—a device 
isctul to the few collectors interested in the subject), but 
the entries are as complete as the most fastidious critic may 
wish, with far more detailed description of cach subject than 
we are used to in this day of photographic reproduction, 
with constant references to € hompret Ss Répertoire and Rack 
ham, and a pitiless ind valuable record of all restorations 
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Even the bibliography is worthy of praise, with a listing of 
all the important sales of majolica collections. In conclusion, 
i truly distinguished example of American scholarship 

Les Amis des Musées de Poitiers. Bulletin Trimestriel, no 
May-July, 1952 








Provincial muscum Ba/letins, which are almost a trade 
mark of American museums, are still rare in Europe, but 
chiefly in France, where centralization is still a basi prin 
ciple of the administration des Beaux-Arts. There are excep 
tions, as we are beginning to realize: the Bulletin ot the 
Algicrs Museum, the pamphlets by the Ams de Courhet at 
Ornans, and a few others. One of the most progressive, how 
ever, is the quarterly Ba/letin published by the Friends of 
the Poitiers Museum. It is rather poorly printed on thin 
paper, which does not help by any means the small typ: 
Its illustrations are few and small. One feels that its publi 
cation is a burden to the Society which pays for it. And yet 
this writer knows of tew French publications more worthy 
of sj;mpathie and even admiration. Its articles, mostly on 
objects owned by the Poitiers Museum, are excellent in their 
concision and unobtrusive scholarship. What effort on th 
part of the editor it must require to obtain for his pamphlet 
the collaboration of such busy scholars as Jean Babelon or 
Louts Réau! Yet in a recent issue (May-July, 1952) Babelon 
wrote on the Poitiers portrait of Ferdinand the Catholi 
which may be the prototype of the better-known portraits at 
Windsor and the Katser-Friedrich, while Réau discusses a 
hittcenth century panel of Saint Barbara with a donor (called 
Avignonnais by Jacques Dupont) which the author consid 
ers as belonging to the Burgundian school. More unc X Pe ted 
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in such a magazine is the extensive second section of the 
Bulletin devoted to book reviews, treated on a very high 
plane, of fascinating, ephemeral material with which in 
America we are untertunately little acquainted catalogues 
of provincial exhibitions (how many of us have heard ot 
the tapestry exhibition at Alengon in 1951, for instance?) 
or new monograp hs on minor, yet important, buildings. Per 
haps we have overemphasized the importance of so slendes 
a pamphlet. Perhaps not. Poitiers, I imagine, must be a city 
of some 50,000 inhabitants. To find in such a center such 


in impulse is indeed refreshing 


le De 4H brane i / NV III Srecle Pret ace by Francois 
Boucher. Lausanne, Mermod, 1952 


Iwo years ago we commented in these pages on the excel 
lence of another volume from this collection: Rene Huyghe’'s 
Le Dessin au XIX* Siecle. The present work ts also worthy 
of notice, both for its text (although it is perhaps too short 
too sketchy chiefly if one compares it to such a delightful 
synthesis at Denys Sutton’s recent book on the same theme) 
and for its illustrations. The choice of the latter is above 
reproach, with a well-balanced selection of well-known and 
unfamiliar drawings At least on account of these little 
known works the volume ts a must tor all of us who are 
interested in eighteenth century French art. It is instructive 


to see at last good large 
de Boulogne, Antoine ¢ oypel, Charles Parrocel, Durameau 
just as it 1s refreshing to be reminded of the Wlueghels (7) 
portrait by Wattcau trom Frankfort, or the splendid Hubert 
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Study for portrait of Jean d Air 
Bureher of Calais by Auguste Ro 
Without bas lol, 


E. & A. Silberman 
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Roberts. The notices which comment on the drawings ar RECENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
sometimes too short, often without adequat bibliography 

or critical analysis, thus reducing the value of the volum JOHN Ives SEWALL. A History of Western Art. New York 
There are indeed a number of drawings the provenance or Henry Holt and Company, 1953 

the ownership of which we would like to know. But un 

fortunately French collectors, for fear of the fise I imagine A. P. Oppé, Alexander and John Robert Cozens. New York 
are more secretive than ever. However, all in all, a delight Fine Geitich, Bact Coates tac 19453 

ful work to leaf through 


MONTAGUE WEEKLEY, Thomas Bewict. New York, Oxtord 


University Press, 1953 





BEATRICE GILMAN PROSKE, Henry Cleu Jr... Sculptor 
Brookyreen Gardens, 8S. C., 1953 


A. E. POoPHAM, The Drawing f Parmigianino, New York, 


Beechhurst Press, 1953 


BENJAMIN ROWLAND, J[R., The Art and Architecture 
India. New York and London, Penguin Books, 1953 


E. K. WATERHOUSE, Painting in Britain, 1530-1790. New 
York and London, Penguin Books, 1953 


volume Il, 1953 
retto di Crridale. Rome 


LO BRONSTEIN, Fragments of Life Metap/ ysics and Art 
New York, The Bond Wheelwright Company, 1953 
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